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THE ALL IN ALL, 
BY AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL, 


Man feeleth blindly after God, 
‘Though Earth for aye His presence keeps; 
His essence hallows all her sod, 
His being fills her awful deeps: 
Her mountain dust He glerifies, 
And yet we grope with veil’djeyes. 


I hold that Nature cannot err, 
That she evolveth’naught amiss; 
Since God, the One, embraceth her, 
And all her atom life is His; 
However great, however small, 
His Unity ensouleth all. 


I looked upon the summer world, 
I heard the gladness of her rills, 
I saw her sunset banners furled 
Upon the shoulders of the hills; 
And looking,—in my conscious heart 
I said,—“*God dwelleth not apart.’” 


“If in the ancient days‘his foet 
Pressed fragrance from a garden walk, 
And our frail mother heard his sweet 
And blessed ministry of talk, 
If she e’er saw His face divine, 
I hold the privilege as mino,” 


“And yet my eyes are shadowed quite; 
So darkened, that I cannot see, 
To read the wondrous law aright 
That draws him to Humanity; 
If Ican make an Eden place, 
Perchance He will reveal His face.” 


tA place of blossoms, perfect fair, 
And emerald arches reaching wide ;-- 
No common bloom shall open there, 
But heavenly beanty shall abide; 
He will return tro warn and ‘bless, . 
Drawn by the law of perfectness.”" 


And then from morn till eve 1 sought 
From sbrab and blossom rich and rare ; 

From morn till éve I patient wrought 
To make my garden faultless fair; 

The common flower I did uproot, 

And crushed it with a careless foot. 


And soon it grew a wondrous place, 
Of strange and supreme loveliness; 
Where fringe trees with an airy grace 
Shook in their cloudy vapor dress; 
And the magnolia’s waxen bloom, 
Through glossy thickets breathed perfume; 


And by the fountain’s ribbon line, 
The rich rose spread her leaves apart, 
And dropt her besom’s amber wine, 
Into the lily’s open heart ; i 
And the azalea’s pink and snow, 
Gave the green light a sunset glow. 


But all in vain the thicket’s shade, 

The fount, and groves of blooming flame ; 
for he whose presence I essayed 

With yearnings deep,—He never came ; 
In vain I walked that perfect spot, 
For if He came, I knew it not. 


Then in a frantic ecstacy 

That would not be o’erborne, I cried, 
“I cannot win the Heavens to me, 

Thongh all perfection here abide ! 
And since I cannot reach so high, 

I will my own heart satisfy.” 


The little fleld flower shall find grace 
Within my sight ;—I will not pass 
The meadow blossom, but give place 
To common blooms of common grass; 
T cannot draw the Lord above, 
T’limake a place for human Love.” 


And in the gladness of the thought, > 
Itsought the azure-vielet, 
And buttercups and daisies brought, 
Andin my garden border set ; 
The crow-foot and the gentian too, 
And forest hare-bells softly blue. 


And lo, a sudden glory fell 
Upon wy little Eden spot, 
And one.small voice I knew full well, 
Thrilled arch, and grove, and shady grot ! 
O Heart forevermore rejoiee ! 
I heard and knew the Father's voice, 


And from my vision fled away 

The darkening shadows, and I saw 
The rose-tree and the thistle spray 

Evolving by divinest law; * 
Divinest life and essence ran 

From atom dust, to conscious Man. 


Each trembling leaf, and pendant bloom, 
Were portions of one vestment bright ; 
One breath swayed all the emerald gloom, 

One smile of love filled Earth with light; 
The_dew-drops on the grasses sweet, 
Were pearls that drop from sacred feet. 


One perfect image everywhere, 

In starry sphere and blossom seed ; 
A changeless biessing stirred the air 

With sweetest song, and I could read 
Eternal Scripture on the stone, 

And 1 no longer walked alone. 


; (Copy right secured.) 
IS: IT. POSSIBLE? 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE! 


WRITTEN FOR THE PRESENT AGE, BY ANNIE 
DENTON ORIDGE. 


CHAPTER XI. ý 
-«The governess is coming! the governess 
is coming !. come, come, mamma,” shouted a 
child as she bounded on the pei cid of a large 
-and handsome house situated on the Deleware 
river, and pointed to a carriage just entering 
the avenue of trees which formed the bound- 
ary of the grounds on the South. ‘See; 
mamma—just beside the green gate ! there— 
there it comes P” 

As she said this a lady stepped on the por- 
tico, took the hand of the child and looked 
in the direction indicated. She was rather 

‘tall; conscious dignity seemed enthroned in 
that handsome face ; itmight be called hau- 
teur; and yet in that maternal smile as she 
takes the hand of her child there isso much 
sweetness and goodness; her benevolence 
was large, seeming like a pyramid among the 
smaller organs. hen the carriage drew up 
in front of the portico and she extended her 
hand to the governness, saying, “I am glad 
you have come, Miss, Allston, are you quite 
well ?” then to the child whom she still held 
by the hand, “My little daughter Minnie, 
your governess, Miss Allston’’—her. voice 
was so good, so sweet, that it at once found 

; ats way to Jane’s heart. 

_. Wine and cake were brought into the par- 
Jor by the waiter to whom Mrs. Hatherwood 
said, ‘Tell Dorotha to bring down the chil- 
dren.” 

Minnie stood beside Jane, sometimes re- 
‘turning a kind smile given her as she looked 
wonderingly, inquiringly inher face. ‘I 
am six years of age,’’ Minnie said, ‘‘and 
‘when I am seyen mamma is going to give me 
‘a party.” 

The nurse, Dorotha, has brought in Matil- 
da, a precious darling of two and a half years 
with her mothers eyes and amiable expression 
minus the hauteur. ‘‘Where are Miss Kate 
‘and Miss Eleanor ?” asked Mrs. Hatherwood; 
but before Dorotha could reply the door was 
hastily thrown open by a child of about nine 


» Mrs. Hatherwood held out | this region to b'rrow flour ; said inhabitant was a 


come, mamma, little gifi wi sn hr} mg 
fe $ girl without shoes or stockings ; indeed, she 
her hand to the child, who witha bound fhag nothing on her buta frock minus buttons or 


grasped it eagerly and was introduced ; but | other fastenings, about which deficiency she was 
here Miss Kate walked. into the middle of | greatly perplexed, especially when leaying, as she 
the room, gave herself a toss first on one side, had to hold her frock together while she carried the 
h h h di stadd Jook tM flour—a feat as laughable to us as serious to her. 
then on the other, and stood looking at Mrs. | «What an original race they are here! I could 
Hatherwood defiantly. ‘‘My daughter Katy,” 


of its heir the Future.” 
“Were you ever married, Miss Allston ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Hatherwood after she had been 
there some weeks. ‘‘No Madam.” ‘I 
thought you had been from your manner ; you 
always look so happy, so peaceful, and yet 
chastened. I thought you a “young widow” 
to whom that peace had come which always 

does come after a great sorrow,” 

Jane did not explain. $ 
Two months after her arrival she wrote 
Hannah Tilghman. Since her mother and 
isited neither 


sister left for Virginia, Jane vis 
Hannah Tilghman nor the n 
and anxious as she was about pe 
ters while in Gloucester and at 
she never thought of those friet 
erence to obtaining employmem 
on the subject being Tim ; 
business-in a business manner, BME no 
located in “Estremadura” (the name of Mr. 
Hatherwood’s country seat) did her heart 
yearn towards those friends. 

On receipt of Jane’s letter Hannah imme- 
diately fepe, urging her to visit them at 


> | See ge oe ERE 
On various port ons O he 4 


hour in the afternoon.” 
the window and continued: 
room is small, but yery 


a glimpse of the river, 
That building covered with ivy—you can only 


“f—is the billiard room ; the upper room ‘shall 
be your school-room ; there is a terrace: all 
around the upper part and windows on eyery 
side, it will make a charming school-room. 
“But come—your bed room I must show you; 
then you can take a bath if you like, and 
rest awhile; our dinner hour is three; it is 
now eleven.” 


her room with great satisfaction, for it’ was 


fancy I had been transported tothe mountains of the 
. cities ; but the unwashed and unclothed of this re- 
farther notice of her, f . | gion, go out of harmony with the beautiful, this 
Here were her pupils ; Jane seanned their 
brains and measured them at a glance.— paradox which I cannot reconcile. A 
Minnie was a bounding joyous child with a ‘From the region round about, comprising a sec- 
ss ai lih have come to us to borrow flour, coffee, sugar, tea, 
dominating ; conscientious, benevolent, some- | salt, etc., etc., always remaining two or three hours 
what hasty, quick to comprehend and a natu- r 
rules and | lending, mother thought she would see how they 
laws; her lo ng Kinch ‘hae Was looped in liked to lend. Accordingly we (mother and I) went 
broad plaits and fastened behind her ears with | were very kind, indeed, evidently pleased to lend, 
ly fair and ruddy, and her. long black eye-| We Le dia: COC rere eed 
lashes fell like a veil of beauty over her large | years of age, who was then spinning, has but one 
frock and srareery. any underclothes. . We heard be- 
oe. pi light ouriy Hait,” Diae eyg who owns thirty niggers ; he lives’ fourteen ‘miles 
Bnd an'active pram: distant ; when the young man asked her father for 
Kate as she stands there in the middle of the | saddled his horse and left, at’ which Susie cried 
room—a yery picture of wilfulness and stub- 
black and somewhat curly hair falls” over her 
face as she stands there, only permitting an 
“Sunshine and storm,” remarked Jane re- 
ferring to Eleanor and Miss Kate. ‘‘Exact- 
me show you to your room, | Miss Allston z 
come children.” As they passed Miss Kate 
smile and said, ‘mamma!’ The mother 
took her hand saying, ‘Little daughter!” 
ing her mamma, she turned to Jane with 
open arms and kissed her, 
Mrs. Hatherwood as they entered `a neatly 
furnished room on the second floor, in which 
and a baby house belonging to Minnie. . 
“Thave just had the baby house. placed 
charge, Minnie, ‘you are to be Miss: All- 
ston’s little girl. Kateis like a wild animal, 
ward all of them in accordance with your own 
judgment; I leave them to you entirely, on- 
half ata time in school y the body is asim- 
portant.as the mind, and I want them to. play 
an hour anda half in the morning and an 
She then went to 


Mrs. Hatherwood merely said, and took no jmoon. I have heard of the ‘great unwashed’ of 
grand scenery and prolific country--constitutes a 
smooth round head, frontal lobe slightly pre- tion of country about six miles in diameter, they 
before they tell their business. Growing tired of 
ral love of freedom, hating bonds, 
to a neighbor’s two miles off to borrow pork ; the 
blue ribbon; her complexion was exceeding: | for Mrs. Jackson compelled us to take far more than 
ning & 
expressive blue eyes. 
fore we left that Susie, has a beau, a rich farmer 
Perhaps we ought.not, to describe. Miss | her, he was told they could not spare her ; so he 
bornness ; sheis about five years of age, her 
occasional glimpse of. her, round black eyes. 
ly s0,” replied Mrs. Hatherwood rising; ‘‘let 
caught her mothers dress, looked up with a 
Katy seemed anxious to atone, for after kiss- 
“Your sitting-room, Miss Allston,” said 
was a lounge afew pictures, a center table 
here, because Minnie will be your especial 
I can do nothing , with her ; punish and re- 
ly don’t keep them more than. an hour anda 
in the open air as much as possible; so say 
“Your sitting- 


Jane was now alone; she looked around 


large, airy and well furnished. She walked 
to the West window and looked out on the 
scene; ‘‘beautiful—yery beautiful !’’ she so- 
liloquised ; then to the East window where 
from across the lawn, dotted here and there 
with shrubs and flowers, through the thick 
foliage, the Delaware greeted her delighted 
recognition. — 

«Rat-tat-tat!’’ It was Minnie; as Jane 
washed and dressed, the child leaned on her 
dressing-table and looked sadly in her face, 
occasionally hearing a sigh. 

«Why do you sigh, Minnie ?’’ asked Jane; 
“are you sad?” 

‘Because I don’t think I shall. ever love 
you.” 

‘Jane smiled and asked, ‘Why do you 
think you won’t love me, darling P? 

- “Because you are so ugly-looking.”’ 

This was said so plaintively! Jane was 

combing her hair, and as she looked in the 

lass at her face, red and somewhat swollen 
from her journey and the heat, she thought, 
“I don’t wonder at the child feeling sad about 
my appearance, I don’t feel attracted to that 
face ;’’ but she replied kindly. ‘Perhaps af- 
ter thee becomes acquainted with me, Minnie 
thee wili love me; when we love a person we 
generally forget their ugly looks! and think 
them pretty; and I think I shall love thee 
darling, very much.” Minnie was almost 
erying, and the tears trembled on her long 
eye lashes as she said, ‘‘No I don’t think 
can ever love you.”’ 

Jane had never thought herself pretty, not 
even good-looking; when achild she had 
sometimes heard people remark on her sickly 
face. As she approached womanhood, ac-, 
quired physical strength and began to under- 
stand the outlines of beauty, she knew. that 
she was not, as she had supposed, homely in 
appearance ; and yet the old feeling would of- 
ten come back with such force, that she would 
not look in the glass for days. Oscar had 
said to her only afew days before he left for 
Virginia, “I do positively believe thee thinks 
thy face homely, for thee looks in the mirror 
as if afraid of thyself; believe me, Jane, 
thee is better looking thau ninety-nine of 
every hundred females I meet ; Pd like just 
such a wife in every respect, looks included.’’ 
Jane as she looked in the glass, thought of 
her brothers words, shook her head in doubt, 
sat down in the easy chair and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Are you angry with me ?? asked Minnie 
when Jane had sat awhile. 

«O no, darling ; I was thinking of home— 
of sister, a brother and mother.” 

“You have a sister? what is she like?’ 

“She has curly hair, blue eyes and is very 
merry, funny and good.”’ 

“I would like to see her; are you going 
to teach us to-day ?”’ 

“Not to-day, we will commence to-morrow; 
I will rest for an hour or two ; then E would 
like you all to walk with me in the afternoon 
and show me the grounds ; would thee like to 

0 E X 

“Yes, O yes! I would, would you like to 
see our baby-house, a real house on the lawn? 
we have a table, chairs, dishes and everything 
to play house with; we haye a boat too, we 
ean sailon the river ; and a bath-house; do 
you like to bathe? I do, only I am afraid of 
water-snakes.”’ a 

So Minnie chatted on ; but by-and-by Jane 


and ride after him to bring him back. I learned 
this latter from Susie, who has bee1 here several 
times to learn tosew ; she is a nice. little thing; 
talks ‘to me about her love so “naturally ; she sup- 
poses she willbe married very soon to George ; 
says she could not part with him, he is so good and 


her wedding clothes, for he: has: no money ; she 
said. ‘George shall not get me any thing J she 
wishes her family could live differently, and seems 
like astray spirit, she is industrious and thought- 
ful ; she is now trying to get some material spun 
and woven from which to’ make her brother’s and 
sister’s winter clothes. Forethought is a. quality 
not understood in this region ; they live on the fat 
of the land—-corn, pork and coffee-—in the summer, 
and in winter, I am told, are half starved; her 
folks never saw a candle in their lives ; they burn 
pine knots which one of the girls holds, while the 
rest.of the family eat. 

‘They never, however, think of said pine-knot 
till supper ison the table ; (it being ‘quite dark) 
the mother calls out, ‘‘Now Virginia or Susan, run 
to the woods for a pine-knot!”? Iwent with them 
several times, but never tried to findJa pine knot, for 
they have to feel on the ground with their hands to 
find them ; and Iwastoo much afraid of being 
stung by asnake to do that. From Susie’s home 
they have to cross a deep brook without a bridge, to 
get their knots. Sugar maples are very abundant ; yet 
these people make no sugar, only boiling a little of 
the sap for present~use: 

‘‘Osear has brought home some: chickens ‘and a 
horse ; are we not farmers? . But listen—-it.is an 
old; blind horse and only cost five dollars!! O 
dear ! that issuch a desideratum, -isit not! how- 


ever he only goes tothe mill, so is not overworked, |. 


“Oscar is going to teach school during the winter 
he says ; rather attractive work among childrén as 
verdant as the hills around them ; however they are 
so far in harmony with their surroundings. r 

“I almost forgot to tell. thee that I have had an 
offer of marriage as wellas Susie, mine being from 


pleasant ; through’ | a Mr. Henry Thompgon, a young man who’ lives a 
those trees yonder in the East you can catch | few miles from here, who frequently comes and stays 
isit-not beautiful ? allday. He was engaged to. a young. lady some 

` | years ago; her father ‘would not ‘let her marry 

= l. 1 Only | him, so she hada child by one of her -father’s ne- 
just see it, there are so many trees behind it | grocs, in consequence of which Mr. Thompson went 
deranged. He recovered in a:year or two, but con- 
tinued, sad, 


t I never dreamed of-his' thinking,of me 
until he told me ; I was very indignant ; I would 
not talk to him half an hour, much Jess marry hin. 
Mother said I was rude ; perhaps so, but I lave no 


patience with simpletons, though I pity him, poor 


fellow; but why didhe not marry the girl, with or 
without the conseut of her parents, in time to pre- 
vent such disagreeable results? Dd marry if I 
loved, though the heavens should fall. 

“Oscar has just come in with a -pocket, full of 
rocks---geological specimens ; he wants me to go 
with him to ramble inthe woods. Love ftom moth- 
er, Oscar and myself.” JESSIE. 

Wearied with fatigue and. excitement, 
Jane fell asleep soon after reading the letter. 
When she awoke it was nearly two o’clock ; 
the flush was gone’ from ‘her face, and she 
really thought as she looked in. the glass how 
foolish she had been to think herself; as 
Minnie expressed it, ‘‘so ugly-looking.”’ 


Dinner over, the three elder children and 
Jane commenced their walk. ‘I’m to be your 
girl, Miss Allston you- know,” said Minnie 
taking her left hand; ‘‘andT too,” said Kate 
grasping the other hand. 

“The baby house — first, Eleanor,” said 
Minnie ; then she hurried away and received 
them at the door with as much dignity as any 
lady her visitors :—‘‘Sometimes you will be 
the lady and I the visitor,” ete., ete., she said 
as they ended their visit. 

The grounds, in the centre of which was 
the house, -fronted the Delaware, and con- 
sisted of a beautiful circular lawn bounded 
by a broad carriage-road and dense woods of 
fine forest trees, of which however, but a 
single row, so arranged as to add to the effect 
partially intercepted the view of the river. 

Accompanied by the children, Jane visited 
in turn the grotto, the bath-house on the 
beach and the billiard room, above which was 
to be the school-room, a'charming spot liter- 
ally covered with ivy, and so surrounded by 
trees that only from one corner of the veran- 
dah could a glimpse be caught of the river. 

«Miss Allston must see the farm,” said 
Kate; so along the shady avenue that wound 
past thehouse they went to the ‘white gate,” 
through the woods a short distance, and then 
the farm was - visible with two white farm- 
houses. Here, too, was the farmer’s little 
daughter, with whom they had a chat and to 
whom Jane was duly introduced ; the lambs— 
Eleanor, Minnie, Katy and Matilda—were 
shown with pride, each lamb, as Jane was in- 
formed, belonged to the young lady whose 
name it bore. 

Lastly, Jane was introduced to the gardens, 
graperies, hot-houses and conservatories, also 
to the gardener, an old gray headed man, who 
simply inquired of the children if their gov- 
erness intended to ‘‘spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” 

They gathered flowers ; Jane. conversed 
with them about the petals, showing them 
that some flowers had a great many petals, 
while others had but few. ‘What are these?”’ 
asked Minnie, pointing to the stamens; “and 
‘that ?? asked Eleanor turning over the flow- 
er; ‘‘the calyx.” And this—I-mean the 
whole of the petals together ?’’ ‘‘the corolla.” 
“OQ, delightful, delightful !’’ shouted Minnie; 

“see, the corolla is all one,” holding out a 
morning-glory ; it is closed, but you ean see.” 
«You would like to know all about flowers I 
perceive,” said Jane. ‘Yes, O yes!’’ said 
they all at once. ‘Then you. want to. study 
Botany ; now, if you will walk with me 
every evening we will gather flowers, learn 
their names and all about them.” This. was 
agreed to with exclamations of delight. As 
they walked home Minnie put her hand in 
Jane’s, looked up at her so affectionately and 


said, ‘I’m your child.” 
‘Yes, darling,” replied Jane ; ‘‘and I’m 
very glad thee is to be my child.” 


so much that her father was fain'to take his horse 


so kind ; does not see how her father is going to get) 


least once a month, and to make her house he 
home during those visits. The distance from 
“Estremadura” to Philadelphia was eighteen 
miles ; after three months rest and respite 
from care and anxiety, Jane gladly accepted 
Hannah Tilghman’s invitation. “Her pupils 
accompanied her to the cars chattering and 
laughing affectionately, Minnie saying as she 
lifted her veil.and kissed her again and again. 
“O, you dear, dear, beautiful Miss Allston! 
how Ido love you! What a naughty child I 
was ever to say you were ugly-looking—you 
are so sweet and beautiful; was it not very 
naughty, Miss Allston ?”’ 

“No darling, you did not say it rudely, but 
because you had thought that your governess 
would be pretty.” . 

“And you are pretty—you are beautiful.” 

“Thee thinks so-now, because thee loves 
me.”? ; ) 

‘‘And because I know~yoware beaùtiful,”? 
added Minnie. 

“Don’t stay too long,” they all said as she 
hastened on board; eyen the headstrong 
Katie loved her, for the tears stood in her 
eyes as the train moved off. 

‘‘Bles8ed darlings!’’. Jane breathed to 
herself as she watched them from. the car 
window. The love of those children, . her 
care for them and her freedom from pecunia~ 
ry anxiety, made her very ‘happy. 

“ What a naughty girl thee is,” said Han- 
nah'Tilghman, to-keep from us solong a time! 
I have so wanted to see. thee,.so has Ponto ; 
poor Ponto, glad to see Jane, is thee not? 
Here followed a number of affectionate leaps 
by the dog, Hannah merrily laughing and 
snapping her fingers... ‘¢ There—that will do, 
Ponto, lie down,” she quickly added, “<I 
want to talk to, Jane; my William and 
friend Martindale will be here by and by; 
it is not quite supper time, and this evening 
Doctor and Mrs. Meredith are coming.” 

Mrs! -theeisea nice quaker!” 

“Tm a Hicksite, thee knows.” 

+: Governed by thy own judgment?” 

«« Certainly ; but what business has thee 
to use the plain language? thee is not born 
quaker, or a quaker at all.” i 

“Tecan use no other language,” replied 
June, ‘* when talking with thee ; ‘yow would 
seem very cold and formal.” 

‘« Weil then, I must tell thee what Caleb 
Carman remarked the last time he was here : 
‘ I believe Jane will be a quaker preacher 
some day.’” Both smiled. ‘Now, does 
thee feel impressed,’ ‘as we say ?”’ 

“ I think not.” 3 

Just then William and friend Martindale 
(whose first name was Thomas) came in, the 
latter shaking Jane’s hand and holding it 
while he said, “Why Jane, thee is growing 
gite handsome; I never saw thee look so 
well.” 

«Thee better change the style of thy col-. 
lar, I think,” said Hannah laughing. 

«Why so ?”’ 

t If thee talks to ladies so complimentary ; 
I think it is against quaker discipline.” 

‘Thomas took his seat, giving the dog a 
punch with his stick, ’an indignity which 
Ponto suitably resented by. rolling his eyes 
and growling in an undertone 

‘ Let my dog alone, Thomas, will thee ! 
I won’t have my dog insulted,” said Hannah 
in her comical way. 

“I should think love for dogs, romping 
and playing with them, against quaker disci- 
pline,” replied Thomas Balch,” as Hannah 
often jestingly called him. 

“It might become thy duty to report her 
at‘ quarterly meeting,” remarked quiet pre- 
cise William, from whom fun sounded so 
strangely out of place, for that reason excit- 
ing the more laughter. 

octor and Mrs. Meredith, as also Isaac 
Carman, arrived soon after supper. Many 
inquiries were made about Jessie, how Oscar 
liked a farmer’s life, and what he was doing. 

‘“ They are, Jessie says, eating peaches, 
killing rattlesnakes and gathering Geological 
specimens ; and in her opinion it would be 
quite as easy to make a gentleman of a mon- 
key as a farmer of Oscar.” 

“Just like Jessie!” said the Doctor 
and Hannah, the latter adding, “ I think she 
is about right in that estimate.” 

<¢ Thee prefers to remain in. this vieinity, 
I suppose ? said Isaac. 

t: L do for the present,” replied Jane ; ‘‘ I 
think Osear was never calculated for a 
farmer, and I nitend to remain here until 
he either perceives his mistake or, by his suc- 
cess, demonstrates mine.” 

“ I brought a book with me,” said Dr. 
Meredith, ‘‘that I want you to see; it has 
just been published by Dr. Buchanan, Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege.” As he took the book from the table 
he added, ‘It is entitled ‘Buchanan’s 
Journal of Man.” The Doctor says that 
about. nine years ago. in conyersation with a 
Bishop of the Episcopal church, the latter. in- 
formed him that his (the, Bishop). sense.of 
feeling was so keen that if hẹ accidentally 
touched a peice of brass, even in the dark, 
he immediately felt its influence through his 
system, recognizing the :oflensive metalic 
taste. This induced Dr. Buchanan to com- 
mence a series of experiments with metals. 
He put. into the hands of sensitive persons, 
whose eyes were either closed or bandaged, 
metals of various kinds, and thus discovered 
that many could discriminate. one metal from 
another by the distinctive influences or feel- 
ings which they gave. But let me read you 
a few paragraphs from his book.” 

Here in his own dear and empahtic manner 


years of age: ‘Katy says she is not going to | have just had here one of the strange inhabitants of | asserted its rightful supremacy, “as in bebalf| stances of a decided taste were recognized and | a blank, it may be that 


named by the touch alone, after being en- 
veloped in paper and carefully removed from 
the cognizance of the other senses, in some 
instances no person present knowing the na- 
ture of the article experimented upon at the 
time of the trial; that of one hundred stu- 
dents in his College fifty-three signed a de- 
claration to the effect that when various 
medicines then unknown to them has been 
enveloped in paper and held in their hands 
separately from five to twenty minutes, the 
effects produced by the medicine so held were 
precisely similar to the respective action of 
such medicines taken in the ordinary manner ; 
and that when an emetic was being tested 
the person whom the experiment was being 
conducted could only avoid the usual effects 
by discontin aing the experiment; that cer- 


ne 


at 
others **experience at each point a distinct 
effect. corresponding to the peculiar vital 
functions of the part:; nor was the contact 
absolutely necessary, highly sensitive persons 
coming into the presence of diseased individ- 
uals recognizing the disease and being able at 
once, to: locate it,- that he found indi- 
viduls so sensitive that. the, influence com- 
municated by the writer to a letter could be 
recognized by them. with closed eyes when 
the letter was placed on the forehead, in some 
eases the character and habits of the writer 
being described with remarkable accurac y. 

« Ihave heard,” remarked Jane, ‘of per- 
sons who can give character from seeing the 
hand writing, but that was entirely by inspec- 
ing the style.” 

“ Yes the writing indicates something of 
the writer,” said. Hannah, “Swe look with 
interest at the hand writing of a person 
whom we have never scen, and it impresses us 
favorably or unfavorably if nothing more; 
‘* business person, says one as he looks at a 
letter; energetic |: says another, as he 
looks at the decided, masterly strokes.of the 
pen; ‘‘not much character,” says a third; 
we haye often heard such remarks as these on 
hand writing; but this 1s quite different, I 
really cannot understand it; for the eyes of 
a person being closed he does ‘not see the 
writing, andonly judges by the feeling it 
produces on his mind, as I suppose, though 
it does not say how the character is recogniz- 
ed, does it, Mr. Meredith ?”’ 

«I think not.” 

‘« May it not de,” said Jane, who had been 
very quiet and thoughtful, ‘‘that there lie 
slumbering in the ‘soul capabilities and pos- 
sibilities, or faculties unknown, or at present 
unrecognized, but which will in the future he 
developed ?”” ; 

« We can. only judge of the future cort- 
rectly by what we know of the past,” Dr. 
Meredith replied; this, I think, would not 
lead us'to suppose that new faculties will ever 
be developed. The race, it is true, is vastly 
superior in the present as compared with the 
past.; from the childhood of the race we have 
attained some degree of mental, stature, and 
our future capabilities may as yet be folded 
in the bud; the opening flower may be far 
more glorious than our most glowing concep- 
tion ; but yet if we look closely it will be 
seen that our progress has not been marked 
by the sudden acquisition of’ new faculties, 

ut by the cultivation of those already ex- 
isting and acting, though it may be in a mi- 
nordegree. For instance: though at one 
period, and even at the present day among 
savage nations, rough implements of warfare 
a rough canoe were the best productions of 
the Organs of constructiveness and intellect, 
yet none will. deny that our cannons, our 
ships, our steam engines and thousands of 
other inventions are the results of the same 
faculties ; ‘but progress—the uplifting, im- 
proving, perfecting soul of all nattre—has, 
given strength, ability, comprehensiveness, 
not to faculties new or wholly dominant, but 
to those ina minor degree existing and act- 
i Rd 

“I withdraw the word faculties from my 
proposition, Doctor,” said Jane, ‘and sub- 
stitute development, for 1 am convinced so 
far, yet the every day -actualities of the 
present were not even imagined in the past 
infaney of the race, May there not, how- 
ever, be faculties of which the existence is 
recognized only by a few, their development 
having been kept’ back by unfavorable cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘« For instance,” said Hannah, as if con- 
tinuing from .the point of which Jane had 
stopped, ‘‘ it has been proved that the mind 
of a person under mesmeric influence can 
deseribe diseases of ‘individuals, visit places 
they have never seen and give. the contents 
of books put in their hands, which they have 
not read, the latter being identical in charac- 
ter with Dr. _Buchanan’s experiments, 
the main difference being that his subjects 
were not under mesmerie influence. William 
and I and I presume all of us —— have 
known no mesmeric subject to give the names 
of substances placed in their hands’ which 
they neither see nor felt, as. the substances 
tested were either wrapped in paper or tied 
up ina handkerchief. The cause of these 
results and of those obtained by Dr. Buch- 
anan’s experiments must be identical.” 

‘ No supernatural explanation or theory 
will do,” said the skeptical Willham; ‘*there 
must be a substratum of naturalness having 
its foundation in the very constitution of 
man.” 

“I don’t know much about Mesmerism,” 
said the Doctor; ‘but I think that you 
will find that subjects’ under mesmeric influ- 
ence never give anything more than mere re- 
flection of the operator’s mind.” 

Nor when they give the contents of books 
never read either by the subject or the opera- 
tor, and names of . substances not seen and 
about which they know nothing at the time, 
replied Hannah. 


“Tf the mind has such a faculty,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘then it must have universality of 
expression ; it may be feeble and flicker- 
ing like the first faint indications of day, but 
it can surely be perceived. ‘Impression of 
the spirit’ Divine influence’ or any other 
theory out of the course of nature and applied 
independently of fixed general laws, would 
prove nothing to William there, who must 
have something comprehensive and universal 
in the nature of proof.” 

“I would like to put a question, friends,” 
said Isaac Carman, ‘‘just here for our con- 
sideration ; it is this : If, as we all believe, 
and know, a mesmeriec subject can give the 
reflections from the operators mind—which 
means his opinions and knowledge—by the 
exercise of what faculty do you suppose this 


id} .**Woman,’’ continued 
ji Has dre Thiuitivengss 


‘ideas, for he looked at no one: “E think 


that such first impressions are more to*be re- 


the concentration of | Divine origin in any direct or especial sense. 
| thought thus induced, can use as its vehicle | This faculty has been laughed at and denied 
only that which is open to it, and becomes a| for centuries; has been crushed back as su- 
mouth-piece of the controlling mind ; yet on | perstition (with which it has sometimes been 
reconsideration, this explanation can only ap- | mingled; )~ classed with witcheraft~and old 
ply to a portion of the facts, and will not | wives’ fables ; yet it lives and speaks, for it 
cover those given by Hannah, in which the} is a part of ourselves, and as Dr. Buchanan 
whole perceptive faculties seem to be in some | has demonstrated, susceptible of cultiva- 
way intensified.” tion.” 

“In some way P’ said Hannah in quite] ‘Having passed through the alphabet,” 
an animated manner; ‘‘yes, there is the|said Thomas Martindale, ‘suppose we com- 
knot we would like thee to untie, Doctor.” | mence spelling, and peradyenture we will ere 

“Jane,” said the Doctor, tell us what you | long be able to read this wonderful volume 
think about this knot ? perhaps you can un- | so singularly placed in our hands; if so large 
tie it ; woman’s fingers are far more expert |a proportion of students in the Cincinnati 
than man’s, I know, in unravelling a tangle | Eclectic College were found to possess the 
or untying a knot.” gift may not at least one of us be able not 


‘But not knotty questions,” replied Jane, 
the dominion of the intu 
Benya AAT a) 


anda merry laugh went round. 
Jane, “it is said, 
an man ; now wliat : mah 
fortunate seer in whom adheres this. once 
mystie power.” i ; 
“Or good Ponto,” said Hannah; ‘there, 


is intuitiveness ? Is it a faculty of the 
mind ? A few passes of the hand cannot cre- 
dog! here Ponto! Jet. me put a gold dollar 
in thy nose; there+whatis it? O, see its 


ate a faculty ; they can only induce the man- 
ifestation of one previously in existence. | I 
should call the power. by which a mesmeric 
subject is enabled to give the opinions or re- 
flections of the operator’s mind /ntuitivenesgs. 
This gives a natural basis, and here we may 
find the universality, the every day expres- 
sion, the day dawning which the Doctor gays 
it must have, if a natural faculty. 

“If this faculty could only be expressed 
through the agency of mesmerism, I should 
not like it.’ One person is thus placed in the 
power of another—will, independence, self- 
control, and. responsibility being laid down 
at the feet of. the mesmeric operator; for 
this reason I should not care to deyote much 
attention to that subject.” 

‘But it appears from what the Doctor has 
read to us that this is not all ; for indepen- 
dently of the control of another mind (or 
mesmerism ) it would appéar that in the nor- 
mal condition persons can intuitively recog- 
nize the nature of substances and the charac- 
ters of individuals ; and this: I:think is: just 
as natural. a function of the organ of intui- 
tiveness as for the organ of Tune to manifest 
itself in music, or that of Philoprogenitive- 
ness in love for children.” | 

“I have to announce the knot wintied,)” 
said Hanvah; ‘‘come here, Ponto, good fel- 
low! he knows there is. something all right ; 
see how he wags his tail !” 

This unexpected interlude put a smile on- 
their thoughtful faces. 

William leaned forward his head shaking as 
it always did when. expressing himself. ear- 
nestly ; he was seated a little out of the 
group, his eyes seeming only to rest on his 


effects! see its effects ! how he jumps ! 
We’ll send him by express to Dr. Bu- 
chanan !” 

While all smiled at Hannah’s fan, Wil- 
liam Tilghman rejoined : 

“Yes, friend Martindale, I propose that 
we test this among ourselves; I like the the- 
ory, for it shows a natural basis for all phe- 
nomena ; it sweeps away very much rubbish 
called ‘mystery’ which is, in truth, ‘the moth- 
er of all abominations’ ; impressions, presen- 
timents, &c. often puzzle my brain, for I can 
accept no out. of-the-flesh theory.” 

‘We may, or the race may,” said the min- 
ister rising to go, for it was late, ‘approach 
nearer the line of division which separates, or - 
marks a supposed separation between, heaven 
andearth ; and yet which can be but a mathe- 
matical rather than a tangible division inas- 
much as the nature-of things indicates a 
blending—a point at which discrimination 
between them becomes.impossible, as by the 
law of correspondence it must be... Between 
and among all creation lies no arbitrary di- 
viding line, like prison bars, which cannot 
be passed ;' and the glorious future will wit- 
ness the realization of Jacob’s vision when he 
saw angels and men descending and ascending 
the ladder between heaven and earth.” 

“But,” continued the minister, let us to 
dream-land ; by-the-by, I wonder if this or- 
gan of intuitiveness does not wander there 
very often and gather us posies of prophecy 
(To be Continued.) ‘ 


| COMPOUND INTEREST. 
-~ BY METTA V. VICTOR, _ 


BenfAdam-had a golden coin, one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year, awaiting him, it lay, 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew ; 
And these two, four, so on, till people said = 
“ Howrich Ben Adam is !™ and bowed the ser- 
Ben Selim had a golden coin, that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went, rejoicing, on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died to poor to own a grave; 
But, when hls seul reached heaven, angels, with 


Jane is right; a faculty of ‘intuitiveness 
gives it a natural basis, whieh it must have. 
Let us look at this faculty in its elementary 
phases: We are introduced to one or more 
persons ; they leaye, and we inquire, How do 
you like Mr. A. or Mrs. B?” We may not 
have conyersed with them—may not: have 
been one minute in their company ;, yet we 
are of course expected to have formed an 
opinion, however slight, which we do when- 
ever we are brought into contact with others; 
we even come to conclusions frequently, res- 


ecting persons we meet casually in the pride, 
HNES by what process do we inité at such eea ot Cae e a AAE 
: E tiplied. 
conclusions ? not by any thing we know of 
the individuals; not by the reasoning facul- | For the Present Age. 


ties: ; not by any comparisons or deductions, Women in Convention-Dress. 
but by a power far more subtle which we may à 
name Intuitiveness. We may by understand- Having a day. of indisposition, when not 
ing pena as ee ae pei quite well enough to take up the active duties 
ning one or both of these: with this universal | of life yet, hardly sick enough to la i 

A , „tay them 
power, be enabled to give’ the character of a entirely aside ; I had turned with ennui from 


stranger more in detail. I have met with ~ 
those who disbelieved in pbrenology, but who | 02e object to another and my thoughts. wan- 


said that their first sepa of a person | dered wearily from subject to subject, when 
were always correct. ho does not’ know | my eye resting upon.a late number of the 
Present Acz,l read with increasing interest, 
study of individual peculiarities ! How of: until my whole soul, drank in, in. its fullness 
ten wo endeavor to crush back and silence | the grand ideas of Proaxxsston. Article 
those earliest intuitions the truth of which | after article was read, digested and approved, 
years afterwards we are reluctantly compel- | until the heading. ‘‘Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
led to acknowledge !. This faculty seems yention,” met my eye. Here, thought I is 


searching and subtle in its nature, goes to : : 3 
the. very core and essence of the soul, and the climax reached, and I silently asked in 


quick as electricity takes in its quality and | my soul ‘‘Watchman what of the night?” 
calibre. How commou are such remarks as | Is the morning really breaking over the bills, 
the following : ‘T like M’s society very much, f and does the sunlight truly appear? I read, 
yet Iall the time feel that there is something | ithe Convention was called to order by Mrs. 


wrong about him ;’ or ‘I don’t like that man y l 
and T don’t think I ought to go into business | È C- Stanton, President of the National 


with him.’ Yet this intuitive monition was | Suffrage Convention, who was attired ina 
crushed back as a superstitious fancy, unreli- j black silk. Toher right were seated Miss 
ae beeause _ regarded as definite | Paulina W. Davis, dressed in blue silk and 
was known against the man at the time p: but black velvet jacket, otc. My heart sank back 


afterwards, when disappointment, pecuniary} |... X 
loss, even robbery follow from the connection | Within me as I thought, morning must come 


thus formed against intuition, but in accord- | but not yet in the fullness of its glory. Wo- 
ance apparently with other senses of informa- f 'man stands too far behind, or vanity would 


tion werhear: ‘Had 1 but followed my im- -th : : 
pressions of the man I would never, have gone sana? ber thie yisg forrest DEBET face at aad 


into business with, him.’ So when misfor- = Senos : 
tune and disappointment follow as the result} Why isit that women, when they meet in 
of a certain course of action, we frequently | Convention, full of thought for woman’s good, 
hear it said, “T have felt all the time that} must ever have dress and fashion kept in 
this would.come. such prominence before them, what matters it 


“These are trifling examples,” he continu- 
a, “bubare they not unk iy. eal aa nual whether her dress be black or blue, long or 


sally recognized ; they may be laughed at| short, if her shoe button, or lace, I cried for 
and denied by many; yet there lives not a|shame—for shame that it must beso. 
soul who has not been individually cognizant}. Woman has been too long a butterfly of 
of: such. or similar intuitions, either in him- fashion, and now, when the times’call for 
self or in persons of his acquaintance. : These, her to be an equal—not a toy, wha the call 


T claim, constitute the A B C or foundation ee 
of the more developed facts given by Buchan- | Comes that they take their place in the ranks 
beside fathers, husbands and brothers, let 


an in his ‘Journal of Man.’ ”’ 

‘Sister Jessie and I have often thought | them lay—in Convention’s at least—this folly 
that we could never be surprised by compa-}aside. In faney I read of a Republican Con- 
vention where Senator S, in'a long blue coat 


_ 


lied upon than .subsequent and deliberate 


ny,” said J. ane ; ‘for we feel ‘impressed’ 
(emphasizing that Quaker word and smiling) | and brilliant gilt buttons responded nobly, fol- 
when are we going to have visitors.’ ; lowed by Mr. N., in his usual happy manner 
“And I always know when I’m going to | attired in standing collar, with exquisite high 
have a letter,” said Hannah. ~~ | heeled boots and spurs. The dress adds but 
Here a general confession followed. of the | little to the occasion, and in proportion to: its 
same character. , j . | prominence detracts from the respect due to 
“Father,” said Mrs. Meredith, referring | jntellect,which should rise above it., So with 
to the minister, ‘‘often says, ‘I believe there | woman, while dress is placed on equality or 
is a letter: in. the post-office for me, so I’ll paramount to good common senise’so ong will 
take a walk and see’ ” | it remain a barrier to her social and ‘intelleo- 
“I wonder whether I’m the»A B or © of | tual progression ; not but that the loveof the 
this faculty,”’ said Dr. Meredith. beautiful is so: deeply implanted in her soul 
“I claim” said William, ‘‘that all spring} that she will dress becomingly and with at- 
from the same source—intuitiveness. Now] tractiveness, yet it should never be with the 
who believes that these ‘impressions’ are di- | sacrifize and subjection of the better part as 
vine? Who believes’ that the Great Father | it has been too long in the past. ras 
sends`his spirit here, there, and everywhere Emma QHURCIL: 
to impress people that visiters are coming, or |: Sturais, Feb., 6th, 1870. 
that a letter lies in the post-office for them ? eee 
We all believe that the souree—the cause—| Rev. A. C. Rox estimates that there aro 
lies within ourselves ; ‘fancy,’ some may} from 16;000 to 18,000 lost women in New 
term it, but the universality,of these impres-} York, and that of these, 5000 will die before 
sions evidently springs from intuitiveness. | the close of 1870. Is Christianity. doing. its 


was alone, when she took from her basket and ‘ A s 
re-read a letter from Jessie, which she had re- Smoothly glided the days as the flowing 


ceived at Philadelphia just as she was about river! health blessed her, and recuperation 
to start : followed rest ; and. so. the memory of the Past 


“Dear Janz :—Mother says I must write. We| faded into a painful dream, and the Present 


he read extracts from the book, detailing} is accomplished ?”’ We cannot believe that these are supernatu- 


duty by them? Of 2000 examined on Black- 


numerous experiments which Dr. Buchanan 
had made to follow up tke idea suggested by 
the experience of - his Episcopal friend ; 
that sugar, salt, pepper, acids and other sub- 


“There is the puzzle,” said the Doctor, 
smiling ; but perhaps as the mesmerie sub- 
ject is en rapport only with the operator’s 
mind, all outside of which is to such subject 


ral, divine, or even in any sense super-mun- | well’s Island 101 were daughters of clergy- 
dane in their origin; they are too common, | men, bankers, and professional men; 37 of 
too every day in expression, entering as they | merchants, and 440 of farmers. The num- 
do into all the ramifications of life, to be of | ber of lostmen not given. 


“worth hundreds of thousand’s, and in some in- 
‘stances millions of dollars ! 


_after the death of the body, which would in- 


picture yet more undesirable to look up- 
on, should we refer to the dissensions and 
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For the Present Age. 
THE IDEAL NOT REAL. 


© days, dear days, which were cruel to me! 
Why need I think of you ever again ? 

You tarnished a dream which was sanctity 
In a precious shape, and I grieve since then ; 
I saw, one year, on a sunlit height, 

Appoilo, or somewhat as grand as he, 

All mantled in billews of rosy light 

And shaking the air with his melody. 


I folded my eyelids and harkened long ; 
Then I said, my soul, tisa god who sings! 
Worship ifthou wilt ; thou cans’t do no wrong 
For they who are gods donot sinful things. 
Bo reverent, prayerful, my praise went up, 

_ And floods of sweetness came rolling back.— 
I thought ‘‘ rue-leaves could’t bitter liie's cup, 

’ For this dream will sweeten so much !""—alack. 


How proudly I said when the world looked dark, 
And people were slipping and falling down 

“ Behold the beauty of him! mark, mark 

How regally splendid from feet to crown ! 

‘Tis sweet to know he can never sink 

In the seething whirl of a wicked world ; 

To have completeness, whereon to think 

When sin crowds heavy and eyes are pearled.”” 


Now hear me ! are we in the Autumn time 
I silently looked to the dear ged’s shrine, 
I drank his music, I breathed his rhyme, 
‘The soul of the singer was reading mine, 
When, quick from the billows of rosy light, 
He hastened to me. and kissed my cheek; 
His lips were sweet, and my sou! was white, 
But suddenly I was false and weak. 


, And kissing the fingers which made me £0, 

And crying for pity, and truth, and strength 

I laid my head in the dust !—so low 

Was 1 for the love of a god, at length ! 

He kissed me, over and over again, 

His white hands strewiag my robes with dust, 

And vanished ! my lips were all white with pain, 
. My Dream was dead in the arms of Trust. 


Vain Boasting. 


We have never been able to see the advan- 
tage to our cause, or any benefit to be gained 
by boasting of our ‘‘eleven millions of Spirit- 
ualists” in the United States, even were the 
claim based on reliable statistics, If it were 
true the greater would be our disgrace, ‘the 
deeper our humiliation, for having accom- 
plished so little. Think of it, elevenmillions 
of Spiritualists, and not a University, a Col- 
lege, or.an educational institution of any 
kind! Not an Asylum for any of the 
wretched suffering ones of earth; not even 
an institution, humble though it might be, to 
which our worn out mediums, whose sensi- 
tive organisms have early yielded beneath 

the conflicts and antagonisms of an opposing, 
frowning world! No public libraries even in 
our largest cities, where can be found collect- 
ed five hundred volumes of liberal or scien- 
tifie works? Nota Temple consecrated to 
Humanity, where the people can assemble 
and listen to the gespel of angel ministration, 
and the grand promises to the human soul, 
and its possibilities as proclaimed by the 
heralds of the new religion, natures divine 
revelations! No, none of these! what have 
we? a few hundred weary, suffering, way- 
faring mediums, women and men ; suffering 
because only half paid for services actually 
rendered ; ‘these are invited to untidy public 
halls rented for the purpose ; and in most of 
the larger cities an admittance fee demanded 
at the door, to raise the few dollars that are 
doled out to the speakers as remuneration ; 
and this too in places where Spiritualists, at 
least claiming to be such, can be pointed out 


Besides this we 
can boast of four or five Spiritual papers, not 
more than one or two of the number self-sus- 
taining, being kept alive by the self-sacrificing 
efforts of ‘half a dozen individuals. 

This is our present condition, humiliating 
as it may be to thus appear before the world ; 
jievertheless facts are stubborn things and we 
cannot gainsay them. Let no one cherish 
the hope thatin this brief allusion to our 
true status before the world we have exagge- 
rated, for be it known that we could make the 


oppositions within our own ranks to every 
proposed measure to remedy this existing 
state of things. 

We have heard so much of this vain boast- 
ing of ‘‘eleven millions,” that self respect in 
view of the little we have accomplished, and 
the facts, demand that the statement so often 
made, sometimes even by ourspeakers, should 
be questioned, and we think for our credit 
denied. _ If those making the assertion, re- 
fer to all who believe in a spiritual existence 


elude all of the christian church, Protestant 
and Catholic as well as Spiritualists proper, 
in contradistinction to materalists of all 
classes, Atheists, Adventists ete., the esti- 
mate probably could be accepted. This how- 


ever is not the statement, which is, that the jed 


number of Spiritualists, ie those who be- 
lieve not only in a continued individualized 
existence, but in an open intercourse with 
the spirit world, and in the teachings of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, number eleven millions! ! 
This is the statement which we not only ques- 
tion, but believe to be a most egregious ex- 
aggeration, and at least ten times our actual 
numbers. . 

We think no one will question the correct- 
hess of our statement, that Michigan, in pro- 
portion to its population, numbers as many 
Spiritualists as any state in the Union. We 
have had probably a better opportunity than 
any other person, from our intimate connec- 
tion for a number of years with the organic 
work in this state, to ascertain something near 
our actual number. We have had this ques- 
tion before us, and as we desired to obtain a 
correct answer, have made our estimates by 
towns and counties, andif we have erred 
either way it has been towards the greatest 
numbers. From these memorandums we 
estimate ten of the most popular counties like 
Wayne, Oakland, Calhoun, Kalamazoo, Len- 
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rtment should be ad- 


Editor Children’s Department. 


| to the conclusion that making the most libe-| suffer from the misjudgments of those who 


yet greater manifestations of Spirit power. | forward into the future. As each successive 
But we realize that the great battle is yet to | link became objectively manifest ina natural 
be fought. 
Catholic and Protestant are soon to be united, | der be observed through all future time. 
against the army of Liberalists of which the 
Spiritualists compose the Advance Guard. 
The confliet will be a severe one, and we be- 
lieve the victory will be glorious; but our | regard to which public sentiment is assuming 
earthly forces must be properly directed, and 
the time has-fully come for a greater devoted- 
ness and willingness to sacrifice money, time | consequences incident to her elevation. Suf- 
and talent, in fact a full consecration of our | frage and education are the highway to wo- 
allto the great conflict between the opposing | man’s independence. 


The expectant millions are turning their gaze 
with absorbing interest toward the future. 
Old schemes are being abandoned and new 
projects undertaken. 
becoming obsolete, and new codes are being 
instituted. The very fabric of Society seems 
threatened with the universal spirit of innova- 
tion. 


air, revolutionary upheavels are impending, 
and we welcome them. But we behold in 
these disturbances only an announcement ! 
The entire scope and full meaning of this 
movement, its more involved connection with 
the details of social life, we can at best but 
faintly discern. 
ments of the past, the elements of unrest that 
surge through society, and the needs of the 
soul which a better system of mental science 
familiarizes us with, are the only data we 


Grand Lodge of Good Templars. 


will compass at a single bound the distance 
which separates the present from the ideal 
future. We are all participating in a com- 
mon movement. Those who are on the 
mountain tops catch the first glimpse of the 
new morning, and for heralding the tidings to 
be correct, and estimating our population at| an unwelcome world, they are denounced as 
one million, and the United States at forty | deceivers and imposters. To whom is first 
millions, which in both eases will be found by | vouchsafed this higher privilege is also direct- 
the next census, to be very nearly correct | ed the reproach of cotemporarics. We contin- 
would give us one million as the number of| tinue to build monuments to the martyred 
Spiritualists in the United States. We pre-| dead and ‘stone the living prophets.” Those 
sume that any close investigator would detect | who consecrate their lives to the future good, 
a great error in this estimate, for it is based | must conseut to be misunderstood in their 
upon the idea that there are as many Spiritu-| own generation. i 

alists in South Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia| As long as men need restraint, arbitrary 
and allthe southern states as in Michigan, | restrictions must exist, and as the ties which 
which is obviously erronious. Probably of | unite good men with the aggregate humanity 
not more than three or four states, would this | cannot be severed, they must share the incon- 
estimate hold good. We may therefore come | venience arising from these restrictions, and 


awee, etc., to average one thousand each, 
twenty counties to average five hundred each, 
and twenty of the most sparsedly settled two 
hundred and fifty each, which will aggregate 
twenty-five thousand. This we believe to be 
an over estimate, but taking this number to 


We were glad to absent ourself from our 
sanctum one day two weeks since, for the 
purpose of attending the annual meeting of 
the above named order in Michigan. The 
men and women assembled on that occasion, 
were indeed noble representatives of an or- 
der instituted for the accomplishment of one 
of the noblest objects, viz, the salvation of 
our race from the appalling effects of intem- 
perance. We have no space to devote this 
week to a consideration of the claims of this 
order, upon the sympathy and active sup- 
port of every philanthropist and patriot, or 
of the terrible results of the rum traffic, the 
cause of four-fifths of ‘‘all our woe.” But we 
do desire ever to be understood, in our pri- 
vate and public capacity, to stand pledged to 
oppose this monster vice in all its hideous 
forms. Weare glad to be able to co-operate 
with the order of Good Templars, and with 
every other association, haying the same ob- 
ject in view, however widely we may other- 
wise differ. This session of the Grand Lodge 
was favored by the presence of Right Worthy 
Grand Templar, J. H. Orne of Mass., who 
was formally introduced, and presided over 
its deliberations. The following named per- 
sons were elected officers for the ensuing 
zear 

G. W.C. T.—Rev. John Russell, of Jack- 
son; G. W. C.—E. C. Manchester, of Bat- 
tle Creek. G. W. V. T.—Hattie Faxon, of 
Ada. G. W. S.—John Evans, of Bellevue. 
G.. W. T.—B. A. Harlan, of Grand Rapids. 

Representatives elected to the Grand 
Lodge to be held in St. Louis in May next ; 
Rey. John Russell, Col. D. M. Fox, John 


Evans, B. A. Harlan 


ALTRRNATES.—Mrs. Blodgett, E. C. 
Manchester, T. A. Granger, Mrs. S. G. 


Knight. 


We cannot refrain from giving one reason 
why we think the Order of Good Templers, 
should receive the favorable consideration 
and sympathy of the friends of Woman Suffr- 
age, and that isit has always admitted women 
to all its privileges. As untiring workers, 
as wise counselors, as almoners of charity, as 
efficient officers, women do as good service to 
the order as men can. The order, in addition 
to its usefulness in promoting the cause of 
total abstinence, has been bearing testimony 
in favor of granting to women equal privi- 
leges with men, and has been edueating wo- 
men for the responsibilities of the franchise. 
Many men and women in the order are hearti- 
ly in sympathy with the movement to extend 
the right of suffrage to women. We notice 
a Lodge in the East’ recently passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That we believe that our order should 
use its whole influence in the direction of giving 
woman the ballot, so that she may aid us by her 
vote, as well as by her noble work in other ways, in 
crushing the “Rum Rebellion. 

Would it not be well for all the friends of 
temperance to consider the help that women 
might bring, if they could vote, to men who 
are well nigh overpowered by the friends of 


Rum and Ruin? 


How gladly good women, not only among 
those who do not suffer directly from intem- 
perance, but also from the drunkard’s and 
the rumseller’s homes, would vote for the 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors! Will the temperance party be vic- 
torious at the ballot box, while women can- 
not vote against the remorseless enemies of 
home and every righteous institution? We 
believe this question can be answered only in 
the negative. 


ral estimate, we cannot justly claim more than | never experience emotions above the plane of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand Spiritual- | brutish instincts. A life, such as Jesus de- 
ists inthe United States. Our estimate | clared the angels live, if attempted to be real- 
would be five hundred thousand. ized at present on earth, would be so far out 
We doubt not this estimate will be treated | of all relation with existing publie sentiment 
with contempt by some sanguine Spiritualists, | as to jeopardize all peace and harmony, and 
who love to estimate their strength according | convert the community which should hazard 
to their numbers, by the way, a very unsafe | such an experiment into a social hell. The 
rule to adopt. We believe this self gratula- | best change which it is possible to effect in 
tion has been productive of no good, but has| ny single period, is a campromise between 
led not only to vain boasting as to numbers, } the ideal future and the actual present. 
causing us to appear ridiculous in the view| It would seem therefore, that the true so- 
of others, and over confident in our own | cial reformer who is governed by wisdom, 
strength. will not insist on the immediate adoption of 
We would not by any means underrate the | anything more than provisonal social ar- 
great work accomplished by the wonderful | rangements. It was by the adoption of 
manifestations of spirit power, through the provisional explanations in astronomy, that 
various media by which the world has been | the passage from the old astronomy to the 
favored during the last twenty years. We] new was effected, and the true explanations 
know that the strong holds of a super-natural | at Jast found. So in geology and chemistry ; 
religion have been taken, the advocates of par-| the adoption of hypothetical elements and 
tialism are retreating before the grand army | properties bridged the chasm between the un- 
of progress, and those who have assumed to | known and the known. Itis not because we 
be the chosen of heaven to guide the people | would dodge the grave issues of the century 
spiritually, are fleeitig, vainly trying to hide | that we talk thus. We conceive this to be 
themselves and the hideousness of their theo- | pature’s method of growth. This genera- 
logical views from the illuminating rays of the} tion is not the first link nor the last in 
sunlight of the New Dispensation. Of all} the race-line, but one in the midst of 
this we are aware, and we rejoice in view of}, yast series, which stretches indefi- 
of what has been accomplished, and look for | nitely backward in the past, and prospectively 


The whole christian world, | order in all past time, so must a similar or- 


Amid the conflicts which now convulse the 
social world, there is at least one question 
which is assuming daily importance, and in 


unmistakable character—the Suffrage of Wo- 
man. ‘The most thoughtful minds see grave 


Her independence 
armies. Let us realise that the strength of | once secured, woman will exercise her 
an army consists not in numbers, but in the} prerogative over the province of maternity, 
intelligence and love of its individualsoldiers| by placing that check upon the ex- 
and their consecration to the cause for which | cessive increase of population, which na- 
they fight. Thus armed we can with forti- | ture has hitherto imposed in the form of pes- 
tudeadvance, sure of victory on the side of | tilence and war. And other results which 
Humanity. will follow woman’s independence, are the con- 
ditions under which she will accept marriage. 
In the present state of society, she has three 
alternatives ; marriage, prostitution, or 
starvation. Her independence will place her 
above these- alternatives, and she will be 
able to become a voluntary party to the terms 
which shall be honorable to her womanhood. 
With woman’s elevation and independence, 
slavery will die, and the yoke of tyranny 
will be broken, men will be redeemed from 
their lust, children welcomed in our house- 
holds. This is the reform on which others 
hinge, and if this generation effects no other, 
the nineteenth century will have performed 
its mission. W. 


“We rise in glory, as we sink in pride ; 
Where boasting ends, there dignity begins.”’ 


Reforms and Reform. 


This is emphatically an age of transition. 


Former usages are 


The elements of change are abroad in the = 
Words from a bereaved Mother. 


Recently while in attendance at the Chil- 
drens Progressive Lyceum in Kalamazoo, we 
noticed a stranger present a beautiful little 
girl of eight years full of life and animation 
apparently deeply interested in . the Lyceum 
exercises. We enquired and found the visitor 
to be the daughter of our friends Mr. and Mrs. 
L. G. Merriman, of Jackson. A few days af- 
ter the news came that ‘‘ Darling Birdie” 
had gone to dwell with the Angels !. Oh how 
sad to the sorrowing parents, and yet it is 
beautiful to go thus in all the innocency of 
childhood. 


“ Of auch, is the Kingdom of heaven’’ 


The following extract from a private letter 
received from Geo. William Willson of Ohio, 
contain sentiments so worthy of being gene- 
rally read, that we cannot refrain from their 
publication. We are permitted to publish 
the writer as one of our contributors hereaf- 
ter. Since the announcement made by us in 
January, giving the number of regular con- 
tributors. we have secured several others. 
Hon. Ira Porter, J. Straub, Prof. Putnam, 
Mrs. L. O. Smith, have already favored us, 
and our readers will soon hear from others. 
We ask all to lend a helping hand. The 
times are hard and a greater effort is requir- 
ed. Will our friends please devote one or 
two days not to special prayer alone, which 
in the language of Peter McGuire, 


The unsatisfactory experi- 


have from which to estimate the ends fore- 
shadowed by the present agitation of thought. 
While the torch of the incendiary is being 
applied to the crumbling edifices which con- 
tain the precious relics of a waning civiliza- 
tion, we naturally enough enquire about the 
materials which it is “‘proposed to embrace in 
the new structure, It is not surprising that 
many should pause on the threshold of the 
grandest revolution in history, uncertain 
whether to move forward, and in the midst of 
the din of contending factions, reflect if it 
were not better to turn back and accept the 
precedents of their fathers which have served 
the race so long, rather than hazard the ex- 
periment of theories which the vaunted wis- 
dom of the ages has pronounced destructive 
to the permanency of society. But again we 
reflect, that each forward step taken to im- 
prove the institutions of men, has been atténd- 
ed with this hazard, Had it not been for the 
bold spirit of innovation, Greece would never 
have instituted the code of monogomy, and 
Polygamy would have remained. unquestion- 


We deeply sympathize with our good broth- 
er and sister. Wecando so, for we have 
passed through those waters deep. But 
Birdie is not lost, only gone before, and, 

“He who plants within our hearts 
All this deep affection 

Giving, when the form departs, 
Fadeless recollection, 

Will but clasp th‘ unbroken chain 
Closer when we meet again.” 


“Ts very good in its place, 

But will not answer this particular case,’’ 
But to earnest work for us, and the eause 
we adyocate. They cannot make a better 
investment for the cause in their own im- 
mediate vicinity, for the Aem has become 
an active missionary, and is silently work- 
ing among a class of people never reached by 
our lecturers. 

We call attention to the letter alluded to 

—Oh! that all could adopt practically the 
sentiments enunciated : 


To day we received from the Mother the 
account of Birdie’s departure, and the out- 


gushings of the Mother heart in the beautiful 
stanzas that follow: 


Passed from earthlife, Feb 6th, with diptheria, 
“ Birdie”? daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Levi G. Mer- 
riman, aged eight years and seven month’s. 

It was midnight, when the last breath fluttered 
through the pale lips, and left the little form be- 
fore us, cold and pulseless. None save those who 
heavenward look for children gone, can measure 
half our agony. Can we live onand “' Birdie” gone? 

O ! Heaven, if this were all, then might we answer, 
No. The clouds hang heavy, and low, but we, trust- 
ing in the light beyond strain our weak vision for 
one glimpse of day. Assured our loved one can, 
and will return. Darling Birdie, 


“As harmony is the fundamental principle of our 
religion, it should be practically outworked in the 
daily lives of those who labor for its spread among 
the people. Without harmony, brotherly love, char- 
ity and sympathy, earnestness of purpose and uni- 
ted efforts, we shall fail of that degree of success 
which it is possible for us to achieve. Angels whis- 
per to us the sweet word, ‘‘Harmony V? It is well 
for us if we heed their holy inspirations. Let us 
move forward harmoniously and unitedly against 
every body and every thing that opposes the eleva- 
tion and perfection of our common humanity. There 
is a grand work before us ; every person has a mis- 
sion to perform; we have no time for jealousies, 
heart-burnings, dissensions and inharmony. Such 
feelings are unworthy of the reformers of this age. 

It gives me pleasure to say to you that the cause 
of Spiritualism is steadily advancing in Ohio. The 
people are thinking more deeply on religious sub- 
jects than at any former period. Questions that 
a few years ago were considered too sacred for dis- 
cussion, are now openly and freely discussed. This 
agitation jof thought is the forerunner of religious 
freedom. Everywhere people are losing their rev- 
erence for holy books, holy creeds, holy days, &c. 
The human soul demands more nutritious spiritual 
food than is offered by orthodox churches. The re- 
ligious superstitions and mythologies of past ages 
cannot satisfy the hungering, thirsting soul of hu- 
manity for spiritual truths. Spiritualism satisfies 
the longings of the human soul ; its philosophy is as 
broad and comprehensive as the aspirations of hu- 
manity. 

Wishing you abundant success, and asking the 
angels to bless you, I remain fraternally, 

Gro. Winntam_WIitson.”’ 


It will readily be conceded that the pres- 
ent state of society is not all which. the phi- 
lanthropist could wish. Intemperance and 
vice stalks abroad in the land ; ignorance and 
poverty are the inheritance of the masses. 
Woman is dependent ; children are unweloome 
in the majority of earthly homes; festering 
sores are on the body politic, and Christian 
precedents furnish no adequate remedy for 
most of these ills. Hence the existing state 
of unrest, the violent radicalisms in certain 
quarters, the social disruptions which distract 
society. These are symptoms of a wide 
spread disease which has taken deep root in 
the social mass, and it will remain there, how- 
ever much we strive to hide the symptoms, 
until the proper remedy is found and applied. 

It is not our purpose here to suggest any 
Utopian schemes, or urge the adoption of any 
impossible social codes. We aim to be practi- 
cal. We take account of the incidents which 
attach to society as it is, and would counsel 
the avoidance of a crisis of revolution, while 
peacable means are competent to secure the 
changes needed. We do not expect the race 


Let not our falling tears, bring anygrief to you 

They spring to our eyes unbidden, like Natures gathered dew 
You have only gone before us. to join the Angel band, 

And we know we'll surely meet you, inthe bright summer 
Jand. 


We miss you every moment, we miss you every where, 
For with your sweet, and gentle way, you brightened every 
care, 

The days are long without you, we are very lonely dear, 
And only your loved presence, we feel our hearts can cheer 


Then come to us our birdling, back to the parent nest, 

And'tell us you are happy there, and that you have found 
rest; 

So often you have sung to us of “that bright shining shore’ 

We know you now have reached it, butdo return once more. 


But little time has passed away, since from the Earth you 
flew, 

The road that backward leads to us, right easily you'll know, 

Then won't you spread your angel wings, some mild and 
quiet even, 

And hasten back to tell ue, of your happy home in Heaven. 


Movements of State Agent. 


Kalamazoo County Circle. 


The Annual meeting was held last Sunday. | Brother Averill will speak next week as 
with us for the first time, and delivered two] from Ypsilanti, Wednesday evening, March 
deeply interesting and instructive lectures. | 24; at Oakville, Thursday evening, 3rd inst., 
It was the unanimous expression of all who | Sunday March 6th, at Raisinville, and will 


their bodies were frozen by the rude Wn, 
of poverty. 


It is our solemn conviction, that it we now 


Rey. J. H. Averill, our State Agent was| follows: At Whitakers’ Corners, seven miles | suffer the work of- organization to go by 
default, the closing century will write our 
epitaphs as those who having a great truth 
proved themselves too weak to secure through 


listened that the State Association have this | Jabor at places as the friends may arrange in | jt the greatest blessings to their posterity. 


time been fortunate in getting the “right | Monroe county, until March 15th. 
man in the right place.” Brother Averill is| One important matter we wish to urge upon 


A; B: F: 


ET ES SE LT CL 


a man of culture and of experience, a gentle- 
man of refinement and of social qualifications | goes, and that is, the Board of Trustees have 
that recommend him in private as well as pub- 
lic. Asa speaker he will rank with our first, | hands to promise as compensation 3 and we 
and better than all his soul is in the work.|cannot too strongly impress upon those to 
Our friends in different parts of the State | whom our agent may render service, the ne- 
need have no hesitancy in asking the State | cessity of paying him. 
Agent to visit them, fearful that he will man-| family to support and should be paid, but if 
ifest a greater interest for his pay, than to] our friends wait for him to urge his own 
impart spiritual truth. claims upon them he will get no pay- 
Ata business meeting in the afternoon, | our Spiritualists and Liberalists for once be, 
Samuel Langdon, Wm Me Carty and Mrs. 
Capt Logan were elected Trustees At althey get. Our Agent goes to you with 
subsequent meeting of Trustees, Dr. Wm | Spiritual truths; does not justness demand 
Weyburn was elected President. 
gan Sec. and John Hogeboom Treas, of the] into the work for the sake of the pay. No 
association to serve as such the ensuing year. | man or woman Within our knowledge is simple 
An important advance movement was made | enough to enter the ranks of Spirit 
which promises a better condition of things | now, in any department of (labor expecting 
financially, by amending the Constitution s0 | compensation in dollars and cents; the well 
as to require the payment of at least the sum | known inefficiency of Spiritualists in this di- 
of fifty cents annually to constitute member-| rection gives no hope to any one expecting 
ship, and providing for the appointment of}eyen a reasonable compensation for services 
one financial Agent in each town, who will be | actually rendered. 
furnished with the Constitution and proper] Besides paying brother A, for his services, 
blanks for obtaining signatures and funds, | we h ope he may be successful in securing 
by which the association hope to be able to Memberships to our State Association ; the 
obtain a speaker whose entire time shall be money thus raised being used to pay for past 
devoted to work in the County. missionary labor in this State at the same 
Thus the work moves on; the spiritualist | time the Membership of our State Associa- 
everywhere having become satisfied that we | tion is thereby increased. 
cannot hope to succeed without some system- 
atic financial basis upon which to work. One Hundred and Five. 
We see a gradual growth from a chaotie con- 
dition to one of order and hence of harmony. 
We earnestly recommend to all our County 
Circles a full consideration of the subject. 
We look upon the plan for the appointment 
of an agent in each town as an important 
movement. This agent can be provided with 
two blanks one for membership inthe County 
Circle, and the other an annual subscription 
with the provision that all amounts pledged 
shall be expended in payment for speakers in 
the town where subscribed. 


We use the above words as a heading, be- 
cause we write for the benefit of others who 
are at work for us, and to indicate what one 
man can do. Dr. J. V. Spencer, of Bat- 
tle Creek, while pursuing his ordinary busi- 
ness, has obtained, including those sent this 
week (fourteen), one hundred and five new 
subscribers to the Present Aem in less than 
two months. Battle Creek is now the banner 
town asto numbers. We send to that office 
weekly, one hundred and forty-two papers to 
paying subscribers. We expect to see the 
ajite number increase to two hundred, with the 
Hngpor Tae fi Watery He TArABS- help of other friends who are working there. 

ponud Many of Dr. Spencer’s subscribers receive 

This volume which is a companion of the | their papers at other offices. 

“Career of the God-Idea” recently noticed in We thank our friends in other places, who 
the Present Ace, is in press, and will be | are working for us. Number of subscribers 
ready for delivery as soon as it can pass | received during the past week, eighty-two. 
through the hands of the binders. It deals 
with its subject in the same manner that the 
“God-Idea”’ is treated in the first. That 
volume has met with as unqualified praise å 
from the liberal press, and as little oriticism Practical Work. 

from the religious, as has fallen to the lot} It must be apparent to every thinking 
of any recent publication. Hudson Tuttle is | Spiritualist that we are approaching a crisis 
not only radical, he is absolutely fearless, and | in our history, which, while it may in no way 
the only thing that excites a shadow of rèv- | affect the perpetuity of the essential truths 
erence in him, is what he considers truth. of our philosophy, must to a great extent de- 

We learn that this volume is to be quickly | termine the fate of spiritualists. 
followed by a third ‘Career of Religious 
Ideas, their ultimate the Religion of Science,”’ 
and that his publishers already have placed 
in the printer’s hands his ‘Arcana of Spirit- 


———— 
Erom our Gorresponding Editors. 


The phenomena are already on the de- 
cline. The chain of the circle is in a meas- 
ure broken, and the demands of a thinking 
. and progressive age cannot longer be met by 
ualism, a Manual of spiritual ‘Science and | the bare repetition of the wonder. We have 
Philosophy,” which is the fruit of fifteen | seen and others are witnessing wonderful 
year’s mediumship and research. The friends} 4,.3, True as these facts are and have 
of the Harmonial Philosophy, the world over, 
especially all who desire a higher standard of 
Spiritual Literature, will rejoice that this 


been, they cannot alone meet the exigencies 
of the times. They do not solve the myste- 
x ries of life, nor can they work out for us the 
already eminent author is devoting more of great problem of destiny. It requires ear- 
his time than heretofore to this work, and | nest practical work to revolutionize society 
will look with interest for the forthcoming | ,.q uproot the world’s prejudices and. pas- 
volumes as herein announced. sions. They excite thought, but do not 
Real Life in the Spirit Land. aloneSdirect it.’ They stimulate to action, 
but it is reserved for us to make such action 
Mrs. Maria M. King’s néw Book, which |so wise and practical as shall serve to en- 
has been advertised in our columns, is worthy | large the soul and minister to its innate re- 
the perusal of all who are interested in the | quirements. To fold our hands in inglorious 
Spiritual Philosophy : it being a portrayal | ease, and wait for our friends on the other 
of some of the most important principles offside to work out for us the development of 
our faith. It calls ‘attention to the future | those powers bequeathed to us by the Infi- 
life, and to the means in the power of mor- | nite, only reduces us to mere automatons, 
tals to use to fit themselves for life’s duties | destitute of that self-sacrificing and heroic ac- 
here and hereafter. It is of practical value|tion that makes human life divine. Hence 
to any who are anxious to study the theo- | they who wait for the spirit world to do their 
ries of Spiritualists and Mediums, for the pur- 
pose of deducing a consistent system of faith | tian who calls on God to do the work his own 
concerning the future, its rewards and pun-| head and hands require for their growth and 
ishments, &c. ; as it establishes a basis in | unfoldment. 
reason for its propositions, and asks no blind} As yet we have wholly failed to do our 
acceptance of statements, but enjoins the part. We have waited already quite too 
strictest analysis of them. The book is writ- | long—so long that our repose has become irk- 
ten ina style that commends it to readers | some ; and our natures rebel against our in- 
who desire a plain statement of important | . tivity. The disquietude of indolence rath- 
truths. The public should understand the| er than the weariness of noble, generous toil 
merits of this work, and its low price will en- pervades our ranks With folded hands we 
able all who desire to place in their libraries | jaye sat gazing at the ‘crumbling walls and 
a work so eminently calculated to interest | falling towers” of hoary systems, forgetting 
and instruct. It is well adapted to Lyceums, | our hands must help to build the Eternal 
being suited to old and young. For sale at Temple of progress. Many of us have exibi- 
this office at $1.00, and postage 14o. ted a chronic disgust for all systematic and 
The father of a child in Waterford, Ct., who is a constructive effort, and have impugned the 
Catholic, has brought suit against a school teacher | motives of those who have attempted to in- 
for whipping his child fot retesing to vond a Protest- augurate such methods with an uncharitable 


ant Bible.—Hzchange. y Š 
We have no doubt cases of this kind will | spirit. The want of unity has proved our 
Our danger is from within, 


multiply under the effect of the decision of the | own weakness. 
Ohio Judges as reported. It is said they have | not from without. We have rendered our- 
decided (one of the three dissenting) that selves ridiculous before the world—then cen- 
School Boards have no right to prohibit the | sured it for smiling. It is high time we 
reading of the Christian Bible in the common | awoke and confronted our destiny. 
schools; virtually deeiding this to bea Christ-| The National College as yet only exists in 
ian nation, thus giving us a State religion. | the hopes of its friends, while we are liberal- 
We await for a correct report of the court’s| ly supporting sectarian institutions and have 
opinion, majority and minority before extended | means in abundance to build it. Our state 
comments. We apprehend, however, that| associations are perishing for the dollars 
this decision of two Judges, (one Methodist, | that spiritualists are paying to churches with 
the other Episcopalian, the dissenting member | which they have no sympathy. Many of our 
a liberal Unitarian) will have no more effect | local societies are wrestling with grim penu- 
upon the agitation of this question, than did | ry, while their members have fine homes, 
the “ Dred Scott” case upon the public mind | broad acres and fruitful fields, There is 
in relation to the slavery question. It will| scarcely a state in the north and west but 
intensify the interest and probably embolden | has spiritualists enough to liberally support a 
the sects in their demands, as did the decision | paper of its own, yet many have started and 
referred to, the slaveholders, and the result | only existed long enough to yield their lives 
will be to unite all the friends of our com-| 4. a sad memento to the indifference of spir- 
mon schools in an effort to preserve them| `.. .. 5 i : 
spiritualists. Others are still beating against 


from all religious instruction as the only : 3 : 
safety and hope for a universal secular edu- the tide with a heroism worthy a better fate. 
One by one our lecturers leave the glory- 


cation, without which our republican gov- 
ernment must fail. We shall cherish the} crowned summit of inspiration, and join the 
se ta pope rps oe sere ane th “| multitudes in the valleys that environ it. 
emplify as in the case of the slaveholders, the A : 

Who shall blame them? while their brows 


adage ‘* Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” ` were fanned by the breath of the angels, 


work occupy the same position, as the Chris- 


the Spiritualists wherever Brother Averill | por tho present Age. 


YEARNINGS. 


put him into the field without a dollar in their | There is a time in all men’s lives, when hope seeme into 


promise budding, 


But trusting in a syren voice, too many a'down the stream 


are floating; 


There isa time when passions rife, within each human 


bosom swelling 


Brother A, has a Despite all noble efforts made, they, still will smoulder and 


keep burning; 


There is a love unsatisfied, unanalyzed, still brighter glow- 


ing, 


Will | Upon the altar of the Soul, for which each heart the while 


is yearning. 


not merely generous, but Just pay for what There is a fountain ever fall, from whence all blessings are 


outflowing, 


And to that source each thirsty soul, will sometime find 


its footsteps wending, 


Capt Lo-|that you pay ? Our brother has not gone | There is ajoy that ne'r takes form; nor word can give a 


true expression, 


That fills the soul with hope and trust ; ‘tis when we strive 


to do God’s bidding; 


ualism | Theré is a light that dims the sun; in its pure effulgence 


glowing, 
But few there are who dare to gaze, for there are angel 
faces shining, 


There are some clouds beneath whose frown; our timid 
soulsin sorrow bowing, 

Are like the hours of early morn, When part reveal a silver 
lining ; 

There are some scenes in humble life, that stir the souls of 
those believing, -d 

In recompense for suffering here, and victories won o'er 
not complaining; 

There is a hope inborn in all, that life shall end not with 
the giving, 

And hopes thus formed are Gods own voice, and none need 
fear for his unchanging. 

Herre Bisnor. 


Washington Correspondence. 


Wasuineron, D. C., Feb 12, 1870. 
Epiror “Present Acer.” 


Your journal comes to me and calls up 
thoughts of valued friends in our ‘‘Peninsular 
State,” where are men and women seeking to 
use the Present that the Future may be rich- 
er and wiser. For the generous kindness, the 
thoughtful intelligence, and theliberal views, 
of the better sort of its people I prize Michi- 
gan, and am glad it is my home. Farther 
back my mind turns to the beautiful valley of 
the Connecticut in the heart of the Old Bay 
State, and there is ever a warm place in my 
heart for that dear home of my childhood. 
Well and nobly does Whittier say of New 
England : 

Land of the forest and the rock, 

Of dark blue lake and flowing river. 

Of mountains reared aloft to mock 

The storm’s career, the lightnings’s shock, 
Mine own green land forever! 

The nursery of noble men, 

Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill, and every stream, 

The romance of some glorious dream! 
Oh! never may a son of thine, 

Where’r his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky that bent aboye 

His childhood like:# dream of love.” 

But Iam Washington now, the political 
capital, the centre of things terrestrial in that 
realm, rather than of things celestial ; yet the 
upper and lower woflds are so near, the real 
and the ideal so related, that the open eye 
can see and the open heart should feel some- 
thing of both everywhere. Up in Philadel- 
phia Row in the pleasant eastern border of the 
city, is Annie Denton Cridge, whe finds time, 
amidst her little ones, to say a word, that 
sheds sunshine in other. homes among other 
children. Buta few sqnares away is Emma 
Hardinge, who spoke with her usual earnest- 
ness and eloquence toa good audience last 
night. At the Land Office, during business 
hours, is Dr. Mayhew, and after those hours, ~ 
he is wherever something can be d 
larger thought and spiritual life. Att 
Hall, Rey. Samuel J. May, of Syrac 
speaks for a few weeks eaeh Sunday, his words 
and thoughts always generous, tender, brave 
and sweet. In quiet roomsall over the city, sit 
men eminent before the publio and of high 
position, thinking, thinking of some wondrous 
message from that other world—‘‘so near and 
yet so far”’—that has just stirred their souls. 


Yesterday, passing through the great Ro- 
tunda, under the’ central dome of the Capitol, 
I looked up, above pictures and pillars, and 
delicate carving of »solid stone, to the won- 
drous symmetry and beauty of the lofty 
ceiling and the rich colors of the fresco 
painting, near two hundred feet above my 
heard. 1 saw in the room of the Sergeantat- 
Arms of the Senate a score of large photographs 
—framed and hung in good light on the walls- 
views of the Yosemite valley; water falls 
800 feet high, walls of massive granite shoot 
up 8,000 feet, battlements and towers of ni- 
ture’s building ; solid rocks reared by some 
mighty upheaval of subtle yet resistless forces; 
all reproduced with vivid faithfulness. The 
great dome, the Rotunda, the Capitol, dwarfed 
beside these revelations of the primeval 
forces. ; 

As the outside world moves, so this little 
world in Washington is moved (let the peo- 
ple note that, and if they would move Con- 
gress and all else here, move themselves in or- 
ganic force by petition &c., for all good 
things), and the ‘coming event” of woman’s 
suffrage ‘‘casts its shadow before” in the way 
of some talk and more respect than of old, All 
well—for the house must be set in due order, 
that woman may enter. 

But L hardly know what this letter is about, 
for I began it in a spare hour, amidst a pres- 
sure of many affairs, not knowing what it 
would be—something in the’ mood in which 
Burns wrote one of his poetical epistles toa 
friend, when he said: 

“Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 

At any rate it conveys a word of remem- 
brance to many whom I hope again to see. 

The Present Acre grows; the Philosophi- 
cal Department is a good thought, ably real- 
ized, and must be of benefit. If the Acu 
grows, of course its subscribers should grow, 
for each must keep pace with the other ; and 
with the suggestion that this is worth remem- 
bering, I may well end. 

Truly, yours, 
G. B. STEBBINS. 


` 


along the pretty sky. Where is the moon| with gleanings from the wisdom of the past, 
going?” and is, withal, the spiritual philosophy, 
«Yes, the face of the moon is very bright | with its moral beauties expressed ín language 
to-night,” said her papa, ‘‘and she is going | ecmprehensible to children, yet broad, deep, 
and equally fascinating to more experienced 


Bro. Harding was formerly a minister of the Bap- SPECIAL NOTICES. THE GREAT SPIRITUAL REMEDY. 


tist persuasion, and since his conversion to the cause TE Feb. 10th. 1870 = ae 
of Spiritualism has been instrumental in, establish- Wen? LOGESORD, Fed ANE, 10 MRS. SPENCE’S 
? The Spiritualists of Rockford. Kent county, Mich- 


sag Boveral apitos] orgenia me tr is igan, will holdtheir quarterly meeting at the school- POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 


er ways making himself actively useful. 


Being naturally retiring, and extremely sensitive, house in Rockford, the second Saturday and Sunday POWDERS. 


we would bespeak for him the sympathy and encour- in March, commencing Saturday, at 1 o'clock, P, M. 


agement of all friends, and would request that they | MTS- Lydia A. Pearsall and other speakers will | pig MAGIC CONTROL of the POSITIVE 

call into use the gifts which the angels have con- be in attendance. Come one, comeall. Those from = ‘allen: We WORDERIUL BEYOND ALL PRECE- 

ceramide a ile DENT img do no violenes io the ipten eain tS 
The subject of a Discussion between Spiritualism 


NARCOTIZING. MEN, WOJEN and CHILDREN 
and Orthodoxy is now much agitated and, we are in 


find them a silent bnt sure success. 
The POsSITILV if cure Neuralgia, Headache 
hopes, can bo brought about. With best wishes for 
the Ace, remain, 


Rheumatism, Pains of all hinds; Diarrhoea, Dysenter, 
Vomiting, Dyspepsia, Flatulence, Worms, all Female Weak 
Fraternally, 
Mrs. R. L. MINER. 


seeing what can be done. A man on the Ca- 
jon Ranche, a few miles from the bay, has 
fifteen hundred acres sown to wheat; others 
have from one to one thousand acres under 
cnltivation. Potatoes are looking out of the 
ground, pears are in bloom, in fact, this lower 
county will, in a few years, be able to feed 
half the world. 


RAILROADS. 


CHILDREN’SDEPART WT 
Mrs. ANNIE D. CRIDGE, - - Editor. 


All communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at No 16 Philadelphia Row, 11th, St. 
East. Washington, D. C. 


round our world.” 


It sails,” said Jessie, ‘like a little boat minds. Minit k | 
on a large water, I know how it ia? The color department is scientific, being 


“But,” said Willie, “the moon goes quick- arranged by a talented artist of Philadelphia. 
er than any boat: and, papa and mamma, y| The calisthenic department, designed to 
want to tell you something, If our world goes nurtins, graceful and healthful motion, and 
round the sun (and Professor Greenleaf says carriage of person, is peculiarly beautiful 


it does) then the moon must go round the and is illustrated by explanatory cuts. 
sun, too.” The Golden Chain, Recitations and 
, too. 


“You are right, my boy,” said hismamma, marches are all of the most inspirational or- 


«the moon moves round our world and both der. $ 7 
together move round the sun.” The Musical Department is under the edi- 


“It is like this,” said Willie, “the moon torial management of James G. Clark, who 


dances round us while we dance round the has won a national reputesion and pppu 
sun, so they keep each other company.” larity, botn as a lyrical poet and musical 


He who teaches not his child an art or profession, by 
which he may earn an honest livelihood, teaches him to 
rob the public.—The Talmud. 


a 


a distance will be provided for. 
Avex. Kerec, President. 


LULA. 


r . ° ° r Wm. Hicks, Clerk. 
Col. Sedgwick is here with his engineer — 


corps, surveying the Memphis and El Passo 
Railroad. It is the long-looked for 32d par- 
allel road. Gen. Fremont, the general agent 
of the company, has returned from France, 
where, it is said, he has obtained funds suffi- 
cient to build the road. If this be so, the 
only needed thing now, is for Congress to 
grant the right of way, which, of course, will 
be done without delay. The other projected 


The Universe. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


heres and Doe ee 3 Pee Cramps, St. hg 
oa Bachata iene Spasms; all high grades of Rever, Small Pox, Measles 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL Scarlatina, Erysipelas; ail Intiamations, acute or chron 
oF ic, of the Kidneys, Liver, Lungs, Womb, Bladder, or any 

£ y other organ of the body; Catarrh, Consumption, Bron- 
Religious, Social, anb Political | chitis, Coughs, Colds; Serofula, Nervousness, Sleep- 


Eea lessness, etc. 
Reform. The NEGATIVES cure Paralysis or 
Palsy, whether of the muscles or of the senses, as in Blind 
ness, Deafness, loss of taste, smell, feeling or motion; all 
low Fevers, such as yphoid and the Typhus; ex- 
— Nervous or Muscular Prostration or Relaxa- 
The above Weekly, which has attracted much attention = Soth the POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE are needed 
throughout the country, for its marked catholicity and | in Chills and Fever. 
fearless presentation of the views of the most radical think- PHYSICIANS are delighted with them. AGENTS and 


Just four years old to-day, 

For a winter flower was she, 
And never a child or fay 

And fairer could ever be. 


Brow white as the snowy drift, 
Eyes blue as the midday sky, 

Lips bright as the opening rose’s rift, 
Where June's red splendors lie. 


Van Buren County Circie. 


REMOVED FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK. 
Mr. Epiror :—The quarterly meeting of the Van- ý id 


Buren County Circle of Spiritualists met in the Con: 
gregationalist Church at Keeler Centre, on Saturday 


Hands busy from morning till night, 


And feet they are never still; 

‘ A i S $ . and Sunday, the 5th and 6th of the present month. | er ba w ‘hi z 
Sweet speech o’erflowihg with laughter and light, 8 * composer, and will contain all his best com È ’ p - | ers, has been removed from Chicago to New York. Druggists find ready sale for them, Printed terms to 
pe: g g g «Here are the cars, said Jessie, and soon P , road is the Los Angelos and San Diego road Officers were elected for the ensuing year, at a bie At this time, Social Questions, including Marriage and | Agents, Druggists, pa Physicians sent Free. 


And a wild and wayward will. Divorce, are exciting intense interest, and an ‘* irrepressi- 


FULLER LIST . 
ble conflict ” is upon us. THE UNIVERSE is the most fear- S OF DISEASES aA. DIRECTIONS 


1 accompany each box, and also sent free to any addresr. 
lessly outspoken journal, ‘¢ upon these subjects, in the | Send a brief description of your disease if you prefer spe- 
world. cial written directions. 


position. 


__ | When that is built San Diego will no longer 
Our long and ardently cherished task will 


they were on board, and on they went to the 
be out in the cold. She will be connected by 


Observatory where they were met by their 


ness meeting Saturday afternoon, as follows: Presi- 


Sweet Lula! just feur to-day dent, J. H. Tuttle; Vice President, Mrs. Lide Brown, 


And never a thought of care: $ i r . 

Ai ould that the ewife-winged years might stay | friend Professor Greenleaf, soon be offered to the public, Rg the rail with all the Southern, Eastern and North- | Secretary, E. L. Warner; Treasurer, Mrs. tees AAEE EELER Beherea AT E peng wena Mailed, 1 BOX, 44 Pos POWDERS $1.00 

And keep her ever so fair. “Here you are,” he said, “here you are lit- smiling approval of the angels who have] arn States, and by soa with all nations. Knowles. In the absence of the former Secretary, | 1870. or soon to appear, are the following : poroen; 1 “u 22 Por. en N. L00 
? the writer was elected pro tem. A committee on Policy in Regard to Divorce Eastand West: by Robert Dale ET | - 5.00 


moved us to action. 

Before our work goes to press, we respect- 
fully solicit Conductors, and other Lyceum 
friends to favor us for publication, with 


Owen. 

The Change Caused by Death ; by Epes Sargent, 

The First and Second Mrs. Wood. A Story By Mrs. Jennie 
Hazen Lewis. 

Half The World’s Work; Part I. A Story By Mrs. Robert 
Dale Owen. 

Defence of Albert D. Richardson; by Helen Rushton. 

The Richardson Murder—The Principle Involved ; by Fran- 


a A GROBA e ore 
PRICES: [ia a aoe 


SEND MONEY AT OUR RISK. Sums of $5, OR MORE, 
if sent by mail, should be in the form of MONEY ORDERS, 


or DRAFTS, or`else in REGISTERED LETTERS. 
OFFICE, 37% Sr. Marxs Pracz, Naw YORK. 


Address, PROF. PAYTON SPENCE, M. D., 
Box 5817, New York City. 


Kimball Brothers, of this city, have given 
the El Passo and Memphis Railroad Compa- 
ny land on the water front, in this city, for 
work shops, depots and car factories. San 


tle folks I” then he shook hands with Willie 
and Jessie, and told them how glad he was to 
see them. ‘‘So you have eome to see the 
moon through the telescope, have you?” 


Deal gently, O Time, with our sprite, 
Kiss lightly her fair, white brow, 

And her heart of faith, and her eyes of light, 
O, leave to the Lula of now. 


resolutions was appointed who reported as follows: 
“To the officers and members of the Van Buren 
County Circle: Your Committee would respectfully 
recommend that an annual fee of not less than fffty 


Willie and Jessie. Then he took Jessie in his arms and walked brief statements of their opinions upon im- | Diego has opened wide her gates to welcome | eats be required to constitute membership of the cis Barry. 

aS = Tha one: Broad staita to the top of IN portant matters, here indicated. ‘Such notes the iron charger. Association, in addition to signing the Constitution. The Relation That Leada to Maternity ; by Henry he wri ht, The INEEN OFEA A e pet. A 

CHAP. IV. P & P will be of incalculable value. ‘To give defi- HF. M.B Signed] Frank R. Knowles, E. L. Warner, S. J.| children in the ‘After-Life: by Anna Kimball, M.D... | ,remedy for the Fever and art Chills and 
. F. M. DROWN, Sike”? i Haunted House in Brooklyn; A Veritable History ofmy | SOVer,,cqual to tae, sameme Bt Momedy, the 


Observatory. 

“There ! what think you of this, Jessie?”’ 
he said as he put her down. 

“This is very high up,’’ Jessie said. ‘‘Are 
we going up to the moon?” 

‘Oh, no !”’ said friend Greenleaf, ‘we can- 
not go to the moon, Jessie, but you shall see 
the hills and mountains in the moon through 
that large telescope. Come here, Willie, my 
dear boy,” said friend Greenleaf, ‘‘we will let 
you look at the moon first, and you can tell us 
what you see.” 

So Willie was mounted into a sort of high |¥° 
chair, andina moment was looking at the 
moon ; he was very still. 

“Well,” said friend Greenleaf, ‘‘what do 
you see, my boy?” 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 
have known a single box to cure two or three cases, radi 
cally and permanently, in 24 hours. See advertisement ot 
the Powders in this paper. Mailed, at paid, on re 
ceipt of $1.00 for one box, or $5.00 for six xes, 
Address PROF, PAYTON SPENCE, M. D., 
Box 5817, New York City. 


MONEY MADE WITHOUT RISK. Send for 
an Agency of the Positive and Negative Pow- 
ders. See advertisement of the Powders in this r 
Address PROF, PAYT: , e. 

Box 5817, New York City. 


Agents Read This! 


WE WILLPAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

MA Fe nr and bearer oo alos A large commis 
„to sell our new and wonderfu entions. éres: 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. t pr s 


YOUNG MEN 
WH., DONT YOU GO TO WORK: 


I can furnish afew live men in every country with stead 
employment, and pay a salery of $20 a week for six montha. 
Business light and respectable. Suitable for an office or 
for traveling. I have no cheap, cnutch-penny affair, but 
one of the most useful, ingenius and wonderful little ma- 
chines ever invented. A GENUINE CURIOSITY. It won’t 
cost you much to write tome, and I will send $1 00 to any 
one who is dissatisfied with the investigation. Address, en- 
closing stamp, R. H. Walker, 38 John Street, New York. 

(P. 0. Box 3986. 


own experience ; by Eleanor Kirk. 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS.—$3.00 per year, in advance. 
Back numbers Supplied. ifdesired, from Jan 6th, 
Orders received by News-Dealers. 
Address all communications— 


H.N. F. LEWIS, Editorand Publisher 
Cor. Broadway aud 32d st., New Zor- 


niteness to our request we submit a series of 
questions, hoping for an immediate answer 
from all our Lyceums. 

1. In what moral estimate do you reckon 
the Lyceum system as superior to the chureh 
Sunday School ? 

2. What facts, or incidents, can you re- 
late of your. society, demonstrative of such 
superiority ? 

3. Hag your Lyceum been instrumental in 
developing the mediumistic powers of the 
uth ? 

4. What methods have you found most 
sticcessful in securing habits of punctuality 
in your Lyceum? 

5. What are the best means of obtaining 
s Maua Wl EAN the co-operation of parents and guardians, 

“I suppose, reple jie, ‘‘tha ose . 
places whioh are so bright are the mountains.” abe oY tone ng ps if 
friend, Professor Greenleaf, who used to visit |  ‘‘Just so,” friend Greenleaf replied, “youj ¢ What is your opinion of making our 
their home sometimes, He was an astrono- | 5¢¢ that the sun is shining on the tops of the Lyceums more dramatic ? 
mer, and every time he came Willie would ask mountains.’ 7. What are the best methods for procur- 
many questions about the moon and stars. |. ‘Yes, I see, and the dark places below are | ing finances for the support of the Lyceums? 
Professor Greenleaf loved to answer all his| the valleys. Oh, that is very beautiful! Pro-| 8. Doyou favor the one lecture system, 
questions as Willie sat on his lap; for though | fessor Greenleaf, how large is the moon?’’| that more time may be devoted to Lyceum 
he was larger than Jessie, good Mr. Green- | asked Willie. , | interests. 
leaf loved to take him on hislap and talk with} ‘Why, it is forty-nine time less than the} 9  Willyou please state what: otherwise 


him. earth.” p“ _ , |youregard as advantageous to the improve- 
‘You must come up to my Observatory,” |. “Why, itis Fery enan how many milesis | Ment, and progress of our work of love? 
he said to Willie. ‘Come with your father | 1t round the moon ? J. M, PEEBLES, 


and mother, and bring little dark-eyed Jessie, | ‘“‘About six thousand eight hundred miles 
—about as far as from New York to Califor- Emma Torrit, 


National City, Jan. 26. 


Field gotes. 


A visit to Hastings shows how rail-roads 
tend to growth, activity, and hence refine- 
ment. The place is growing in size and bu- 
sinness enterprise, and so far as I could dis- 
cover, the inhabitants are becoming aristo- 
cratic, sectarian and clanish—being too proud 
to care for truth—too exclusive to eat with 
publicans and sinners—and too refined to 
dig in the earth and rocks, or climb up to 
the stars in search of something new, higher, 
and more elevating. Yet there, as at other 
places, are found persons of one idea promi- 
nent in their minds. An idea that may be 
scientifically or philosophically true—one 
that may be practical and useful to them, but 
at the same time, appear to others with less 
force and to be of less importance. These 
persons become so attached to the one idea, 
that it becomes to them the all in all. They 
can see nothing else—look at nothing else— 
work for nothing else. To them it may seem 
strange all do not see their great idea, and 
embrace it with equal zeal with themselves. 

I apprehend there is a lesson for spiritual- 
ists yet to learn—a lesson of forbearance and 
mutual concession. No two perhaps occupy- 
ing different positions in the scale of devel- 
opment, see precisely alike. That which 


REMARKS: 

This two days’ meeting was a happy re-union of 
the friends of the Progressive Religion in Van Buren 
county. The speakers employed on the occasion 
were A.B. Whiting and Mrs. Frank Knowles. Mr. 
Whiting’s main appeal in his three discourses was to 
the proofs unnumbered in nature and revelation of 
thenearness and interest of departed spirits in those 
ofearth. The host of witnesses that he summoned 
in olden and later times proved beyond peradven- 
ture the care and guardianship of argels over the 
loved on this side ofthe river. What reasonable be- 
ing could object to this! and who has not, at times, 
felt the strong arms of love lifting them up above the 
cares and troubles of this life! 

Mrs. Knowles delivered one discourse and three 
poems on subjects chosen by members of the congre- 
gation, who were strangers—‘Origin of Sin,” “Re- 
demption” and “Woman’s Mission.” Thirty new 
members were added to the Association. The con- 
gregations were large and attentive. On Sabbath 
evening, at least five hundred persons were present. 
All strangers from a distance found pleasant and 
genial homes with the large-hearted people of Keel- 
er. Their latch-strings were on the outside every- 
time. Many thanks are due the Congregationalists 
for their courtesy in opening the church. May God 
and the good angels bless them. 

Respectfully, 
Exoise MILES ABBOTT. 
——— ni sl 

Cor. D. M. Fox, Dear Sir :—The Branch County 
Circle of Spiritualists, held their Annual Conven- 
tion Saturday and Sunday; the 12th and 13th ult, 
at which meeting proper officers were elected, and 
machinery put in working order for the ensuing 
year. The services of the Convention were conduct- 


“Please mamma,” said my little boy after 
he had read the last Present AGE, 
‘please mamma tell more about Willie and 
Jessie. 1 like continued stories.” 

«Very well, darling, then I will write a 
continued story and I will tell you all I know 
about Willie and Jessie ; that isa good idea 
—so I will sit down at once and commence 
Chapter Fourth, will that do?” 

“Yes, do mamma, do !’’ 

“So I will,” I replied: ‘‘then go and play 
for an hour or two, and when you return I 
willread you the fourth chapter.” 

He is gone, and while I write I can see him 
in the distance running after a young goat. 
Ah! now he has caught it! But I must 
write my chapter. 

Willie and Jessie Martyn had a very dear 


ANTED—HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY.— 
An agent wanted in every county to take an inter- 
est in a new article just patented, that sells on sight to 
every housekeeper. It isa small portable furnace, weigh- 
ing only six pounds, that fits in the holes any common cook 
stove or range, into which you can place a handful of any 
kind of fuel. By lighting it on the topit burns witha down- 
ward draft. With an economy almost marvelous, three 
cents per day will pay for fuel to cook three meals. It will 
boil, broil, roast, toast, bake, stew, heat irons, etc., etc., 
with one half the labor of any article ever invented. Re- 
tail price only $1.75. It will pay foritself in two weeks’ 
time in the saving of fuel alone. You have no smoke in 
the room. Any kind of fuel can be used. Thousands are 
being sold each week, and any enterprising man, 
with a small capital, can clear from $15 to $40per *y in 
any good county in the United States. There is a sigall 
fortune in controlling the exclusive right in any good coun- 
ty. Capitalists. this is worth your attention. They are be- 
ing manufactured largely in Pittsburg, 
Call on or address, C. H. FRENCH, South Bend St Joseph 
Co, Ind. 35-3m 


Announcement for 1870. 
CHANGE OF FORM. 

«THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: her Social and Political Equality. 
Published every Saturday at Dayton 0. 

The ApyooaTe enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist 
of January, 1870. in quarto form, of 8 pages of five colums, 
enlarged and materially improved in typograph.cal appear- 
ance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to 
place the ApvocaTs in the foremost rank of the papers de- 
voted to Woman's enfranchisement, and his successful ef- 
forts in the past are an earnest of his intention in’ the 
future, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$2 50Gper annum, payable in advance. 


CLUB RATES. PERRET RTRS 


3 copies ONE FEAL......eseeeeeesectenerteeenesweeeees $6 50 TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time orforthe spare moment. Business new, 


see Hun, 


Darr, 


‘ Mi- 
year. ALL THE News 
Farmers’ 


and I will show you the mountains of the J. 0. B m iti x abe and a propo ting 
; x i . O. BARRETT : A : ed by A. B. Whiting, assisted by Mrs. Frank Reed (and an extra copy to getter-np of club.) light and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 

i d back. With fast Railroad cars we ` tie comes home to one mind as a great and im- =) 7 PRE = i P y x easily 
moon, anda world with four moons. nia and vac Address Emma Tuttle, Berlin Heights 8 Knowles, and consisted of lecturers and poems in-]20 "o "o S...seseesereseessnsrsesseseessssesees $36 00 | Bc. to $5 pe E ATENE, a0 ts me» ogee Mi pee 


portant truth, is not reached by another, or 
by another still, outgrown. A disposition to 


(and an extra copy tu getter-up of clubs.) 


BiThe, Advocate will be sent for three months, beginning 
with Jan, Ist, 1870. to new subscribers, on trial, for sixty 


nearly as much asmen. That all who see this notice may 
send their address, and test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer : To such as are not well satisfied, we win 
send $1 to pay for wouble of writing. Full particulars, & 


«A world with four moons!” said Willie; | could travel round the moon‘in abouteight or 
“why, Mr. Greenleaf, what is the name of nine days.” 


terspersed mth song of Brother Whiting’s own com- 
posing. His Sabbath evening discourse, was à mas- 


Ohio. 


x é ony : : OTM O s s z A * “ f : 

the world with four moons?” “Now,” said Willie, “I know indeed that California Correspon dence: be less persistent in enforcing our own pecul terly effort. The subject, ~ Religion of Science, biiez i Which Mill Oo to canones werk on. and 

«Its i ’ sa fie h i Jd: for I see the high iar ideas with a greater willingness to accept and the Science of Religion,” he was listened to by | specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for | 4 COPY of The People’s Literary Companion—one of the lar- 

name is Jupiter, andit is the large the moon 1s a world; for 1 can 8 g t E $ ; p est and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
an attentive and appreciative audience. After his | postage. j tankoa Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work. 


and aid in the upbuilding and spread of oth- 
er and more generally received lessons of the 
. 

age, with a disposition to work with all true 
reforms, can alone make spiritualism a power 
in the land, and so lead to harmony. 

M. R. Wright, of Middleville, Michigan, 
a man of remarkable experience as an instru- 
ment or medium through which the spirits 
manifest themselves has been developed, and 
rigidly- disciplined by the immortals for an 
important work, and will yet be heard from 
as a worker in the reforms of the age. The 
scientific and critical philosophers will yet be 


San Diego, Country, CAL. 

Bro. Fox :—Let me give your readers 

A FEW FRAGMENTS OF HISTORY. 
On the 20th of November, 1602, Sebastian 
Viscayno, a Spanish navigator, sailed into 
San Diego bay. He reported to the king-of 
Spain a forest of tall oaks and healthy plants. 
The climate, he said, was mild, the soil rich, 
the inhabitants docile Indians, who were 
marked and besmeared with red paint. 

A few years later, California was put down 
onthe maps as an island, and called Jslos 


star you can see with the naked eye.” mountains and deep valleys.” 

Friend Greenleaf was a tall, thin man, As Professor Greenleaf lifted him down, 
with a pleasant face, and a very pleasant | he said, ‘Then you had a little doubt about 
voice, and he loved Willie Martyn and his | the moon being a world, had you?” 
sister Jessie greatly. He often said to Mrs. «Well, you know I had not seen it,” satd 
Martyn, as Willie stood near him, ‘‘Oh, Mrs- Willie. - 

Martyn, this is one of the best boys in the| “You believed it then, but now you know, 
country. I am sure he is going to be a good | because you have seen. Now for Jessie, up 
man, and a wise man. Ilove little Jessie, of | you go into the high chair. Look through 
course ; but Willie is my favorite.” here Jessie, can you see anything, J essie ?”” 

One time after friend Greenleaf had left, Jessie was standing upon the chair and peep- 
Willie said to his mamma, “Don’t you think ing through the telescope. 
it is strange that Professor Greenleaf loves “Yes, I see,” said Jessie. 
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discourse, a committee was chosen to select a sub- 
ject for the poem from Mrs. Knowles. A few mo- 
ment of mature deliberation succeeded in bringing 
forth Lazarus, a ragged subject and full of sores, 
but a good poem was given. Spiritually the Con- 
vention was a success, if it was not financially. It 
would be but a repetition of the old story, that we 
Spiritualists are liberal in all things except our 
pockets. When will the day come that Spiritualists 
will recognize the fact that the “laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” and that “the Gods help those who 
first help themselves.” We must not expect the 
Angel world to do everything, but should be willing 
to put our hands in our pockets, and take them out 
again, not empty hands. Joun 8. Young. 
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umship. He has already written down the 
words spoken to his spiritual hearing until he 
has suficient manuscripts for a large volume 
which he intends to soon have published. In 
the same way he is transcribing to paper a 
series of lectures which he designs to read to 
the people upon the science of Psychology 
and Mental Philosophy, and at the close of 
each lecture demonstrate the great truth of 
spiritual intercourse by answering mental 
questions, as spoken to his hearing by depart- 
ed spirits. 

He seems to differ from writing, rapping 
and impressional mediums. The words are 
spoken to him as plainly, he affirms, as the 
words of wife or friend, distinct in enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation ; words new and old 
and full of significance. This phase of medi- 
umship is not new—Jesus is said to have 
talked with Moses and Elias upon the rugged 
mountain, and John with the old departed 
prophet upon the lonely isle of Patmos, and 
why should not the departed talk in words 
with his earthly brother, of the wisdom, beau- 
ty and harmony of the spiritual world? 

T..PiA, 
2 ———————— 


Correspondence. 


light.” 
g: Allright, Jessie, now you see the moun-| More than a hundred years ago the Catho- 
tains of the moon,” said Professor Greenleaf, lies established a mission in San Diego The 
‘What. makes the bright light? asked object was to elevate and civilize the Indians. 
How well they succeeded is not known. But 
report has it that the poor Indian was caught 
like a beast and treatod like one. He was 
So | Set to work for the missionaries and unmerci- 


down she came, and while their. papa and fully beaten, when he refused ze obey 
mamma looked through the telescope, Willie orders. But the Fathers, and their flocks, 


and Jessie walked around the Observatory, have passed away. About the only things 
looking at the stars. that remain to the world of their works are 


By-and-by friend Greenleaf carried Jessié the old adobe (red clay) buildings, which are 
down the broad, long stairs, and bade them | ina tumble down condition, the olive orchards 


all good-by, saying, ‘‘You must come again, and a few beautiful palm trees, I was out 
and I will show you Jupiter, a very large there, the other day, gathered olives from 
world with four moons. I know Willie wants trees of the Fathers’ planting, looked into the 
to ask a great many questions, but Lam com-| 4d church, which was dedicated July 16th, 
ing over to see your papa and mamma one 1769, a century ago. 
evening this week ; then I will answer all the 
questions you may like to ask.” 

“Thank you, I hope you will come soon,” 


ite with everybody almost.”’ 

“No, Idon’t think it strange. Probably 
every person is a favorite with some one,” 
said his mamma. 

Every evening when Mr. Martyn returned Je 
home from the office, Jessie would meet her 
papa inthe hall, saying ‘‘papa’s girl! papa’s 
girl !” and every evening papa would lift her 
into his arms and say, “Yes, papa’s girl ! pa- 
pa’s own little Jessie |” 

Well, soon after the snow frock had been 
bought, and Jessie had met her papa, as usual, 

the hall and they had finished their tea, 
Mr, Martyn said : 

` «Well, children, what think you of going 
to the Observatory to-night ? How would you 
like to see the mountains of the moon ?” 

«Oh, yes! oh, yes P? said Willie ; “then 
we will see our dear friend Greenleaf, and I 
do want to see the mountains of the moon.” 

“I want to see mountains, too; are moun- 
tains up in the sky ?”’ asked Jessie. 

«Well,” replied her papa with a pleasan 
smile on his face, ‘‘the moon is in the sky, 
Jessie, and as there are mountains in the 
moon, I suppose there are mountains in the 
sky.” 

“I am afraid they will tumble on my head,” 
said Jessie, as she put both hands to her 
head 
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The upper story is wood, for drying olives ; 
the lower story for a stable and olive press. 
San Diego countyis the oldest county in 
said Willie. the State, and has the best harbor, and finest 
? “J will, my dear boy, good-night.” climate , but for some reason it has been sad- 
«What a good time we have had,” said ly neglected. The old inhabitants are Span- 
Willie as they walked away, ‘‘and how good ish Indians, a compound of all nations, and a 
and nice Professor Greenleaf is; he loves me, few Anglo-Saxons. The land has not been 
papa, and I love him very much. Please tell | cultivated, in fact, the people were too indo- 
me something about the moon, papa.” lent to try the expériment of growing fruit or 


«Well,” said his papa, ‘‘one day in the grain. The principal business was stock- 
moon is about as long as two of our weeks.” raising, Some ranches contained from twen- 


THIS is one of the best books for general reading any- 
where to befound. It should and no doubt will attain a pop 
ularity equal to t THE GATES AJAR.” 


PRICE, $1 25: postage 16 cents. 
or sale atthe BANNER OF LIGHT BOOKSTORE, 158 
Warhington street, Boston, and also by our New York 


Lia, Indiana, Feb. 3rd, 1870. 


“Ha, ha! laughed Willie, “I will tell you i A Brotue Fox :—Since my last letter to your paper, Agents {ths ANININ EWS COMPANY, 110 Hossam et. | —— a 
how it is little Ti sahé mid EP D 3 “What!” said Willie, “is it two weeks ty to forty thousand acres, with fa single house, | written sometime since, we have been making some Kalamazoo. 34-8-w. $29 is ea © Octave Planes.? Bent 
? 9 g and that without doors or windows. On progress in matters spiritual. We finally, through eeaeee aaa on trial. U. S. Prano Co., New york. 


world, and it goes round and round this world, light and two weeks dark ?” 


but it cannot fall down ; it will always stay “Ta bow d Jot like thait; 
in the sky.” «J wonder if the people sleep two weeks 
«Yes, Willie;”” said Jessie, “L know, and|2* * time,” said Willie. 


we are going with papa and mamma to see the “It is doubtful whether there are any peo- 
mounta ins.” ple in the moon.” 


$ > r «A world without people ! that is curious,” great variety of flowers, and the cactus.— 
.“I know, and Eiwit del) you, Jessie, what said Willie. á Bears, wolves, the fox, hares, the rattle-snake 
= observatory "e said Willie. “It is aj g; they chattered about the moon until and coati, seemed quite at home, and no one 
large building with alarge telescope on the 


OBITUARY. Books! Books ! 


continous effort, overcame the opposition sufficiently 
to secure the use of the Union School Hall fora lec- 
ture. Whereupon Brother Fishback, of Sturgis, was 
invited to deliver the first lecture, which was not on- 
ly well but enthusiastically received, coming as it did 
to overlook ahd cement with an all-embracing and hu- 
manitarian religion the ideas and feelings of the 
people, who had just been shocked and repulsed in 
their vain search after truth as embodied in creeds, 
by the epen and vindictive warfare waged between 


these ranches cattle were raised, their hides 
and tallow sold, the meat thrown away as 
useless. A few years ago some enterprising 
Yankee came this way. They found the 
land covered with chaparral, sweet clover, a 
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Passed to the summer land from Milford, Michi- 
gan, Feb. 8rd, 1870, after a brief illness of a few 
hours, of conjestion of the heart, and lungs, Pliny 
Phillips, inthe 69th year of his age. 

For many years a resident of Milford, and res- 
pected by all who knew him for the past half score 
years of his life, as antearnest advocate of the cause 
of Spiritualism, and living in the meantime consistent 


? 


te TAnRNG cured by Bates’ Auplianoes. For garp: 


top o f it, and every night Plotino: Giscnleaf they reached home, and in a very short time npepe to nestjon their claim tothe the Methodist and Baptist denominations of this | with his belief; an upright moral life. A few days | +, productions. These beautiful Spirit Portraits tive pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., box 5076, 
i , rd an i at | our little friends were in bed, sound asleep soil. One man, of spirit and enterprise, meas- | place through an attempt at revival. before his departure from earth-life he remarked to TEN he sont Ange oh postage pi. Din 25 cents. 
(you know Professor Greenleaf, Jessie, he is ured the clover and found it from four to six| The Baptist Christians proposed to the Methodist | a friend, with whom he was conversing : “T feel T ED S ROBINSON’S 


and dreaming. 
eile MeO A AL RS feet high, and the cactus from four to fourteen 


To Conductors, and other Friends of the feet, he concluded such soil would grow corn 


Childrens Progressive Lyceum. and potatoes. But the natives said, ‘‘no, 
In half an hour they were all on their way n hs we grow stock and depend upon the northern 


to thestreet cars. Could you, my readers,| Believing inimprovements,and that the time | counties for bread.” This Yankee met a rich 
have heard how Jessie and Willie chatted | has come when a new Lyceum Manual is ab- | German who had some knowledge of the 
and talked as they walked along with their | solutely needed, and demanded by a progress- | country ; he said to the man, ‘* You goes 
papa and mamma in the beautiful moon-light, | ive public, we have ventured, in agreement | back to San Diego; you plant, you sow, you 
you would have been amused. Jessie talked | with the earnest wishes of many friends, to| wait; andif you gets no crops you comes pack 
of visiting the moon, and said she was going| arrange a systematic book for the use of|to me and me pays you for your time and 
to the moon some day on the Railway cars, | Lyceums, to be entitled ‘Tne Lyorvm | monish.” The man came back, put in some 
and would bring home her apron full ofstars. | Gurpx.”” While we have made no change in | wheat, and measured fifty-six bushels to the 

Then Willie laughed right merrily, ‘An| the Lyceum system as such, its outline and | acre. There is no rain here from May to De- 
apron full of stars! Ha, ha, ha! an apron | construction being the same as projected by | cember; but Nature knows her business, and 
full of stars! You don’t know much, Jessie, | its inspired founder, A. J. Davis, we have | takes the best of care of her children—the 
you will have to know better than that if you | sought greater simplicity and variety, and a | fruits and flowers. Since the sure prospects 
are going to be President of the United| more educational process in the art of lead- | that two railroads will come to San Diego 
States.” ing the youth to a natural and happy life. In | bay, people are lookingin this direction for 

“Look up at the moon, papa,” said Jossie. | this respect itis fresh and new. It embodies | homes. To live here the soil must be tilled, 
“See how bright it is, and see how it rides | the choicest thoughts of this age, together | so the men of mind and muscle haye set about 


brethren that they should join for a union prayer- 
meeting, which proposition was assented to, in con- 
sideration that they should, at the end of the time 
specified for prayer, partake together of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Of course, the last proposition was indignantly de- 
clined by the close communionists, and called out 
much bitterness and personal abuse, pro and con, all 
of which'resultedin the gathering in of the lost sheep 
to listen to the call of our philosophy, Come up higher, 
through the lips of our gifted brother F., and we can 
but feel that we have now a foothold, and that the 
leaven'is at work which will, ere long, bring the “‘tid- 
ings of great joy’? to many anxious hearts. 

I would also speak of the labor of Bro. Harding of 
Sturgis, just entering the lecturing field again, 
through the instigation of his spirit guides. He is 
organizing circles, deyoloping mediums, healing the 
sick, thus exemplifying by practice, the teachings of 
Jesus. We had the pleasure of listening to an in- 
spirational discourse delivered through his organism 
last Sabbath, and for depth of thought, earnest and 
concise manner of utterance, have seldom, if ever, 
heard it surpassed by any speaker. 


our friend )—well, every night when the sky 
is clear Professor Greenleaf goes to the Ob- 
servatory to look at the stars.” 


confident that the belief and principles, that I have 
advocated for so many years are right, and I long to 
cast aside the shackles of clay, that I may be ena- 
bled to work in a more enlarged sphere, for our 
great and good cause.’’ Soon were the longings of 
the spirit destined to be realized, a brief struggle 
lasting but a few hours, and the soul passed from its 
material confiner, free at last, soared aloft, not to 
join in an “ endless song of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, but to work in the sphere allotted to the spirit, 
by the Divine Spirit that breathed the soul-life into 
the material body. 

Weep not, O, sorrowing mourner. 

God gives thee blessed light, 


From the “ Land of “the Immortals 
To cheer thy soul’s dark night, 
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A parent’s mission ceaseth not; 
When the spirit leaves the clay, 
But watches o’er the loved ones still, 

In the realms of endless day. 


Nor a living husband’s care ; 
O’er a good and faithful wife, 
But still renewed with purer zeal: 

In the Land of Spirit Life. 


The best Theological Romance eyer written. Enclose 
7% cts. to the Office of the PRESENT AGE, and get it. 
We will send it, free of postage, to any one who will send 
us three new annual subscribers with the money, at one 


Jura M. time. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DEP’T. 
J. S. LOVELAND, - - Editor. 


AlLcommunications for this Department should be 
addressed to the Editor, at Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE HOMES OF THE FOOR. 


Oh! the homes we give the poor! 
Io the alleys damp and grim, 
Where all noisome vapors swim, 

In the cellay-caves that drink 
Poison from the sewer and sink, 
Are the homes$we give 


See the homes we give the poor: 
Piled to§weary, dangerous heights, 
‘Toward heaven's cold and pitiless lig? ta, 
Chilled above by wind and snow, 
While the fire-flend lurks below— 

Sec the homes we give the poor. 


Are they homes we give the poor? 
<: Danger sits by every gate, 
Pain and misery round them wait, 
Ghostly tenants put we in, 
Death,jdisease, and shame and sin— 
Homes they are not for the poor. 


Have we no homes for the poor? 
Hold we earth so cramped and bound, 
Place for these cannot be found? 

Do our homes so wide expand 
That they cover all the land ? 
Leave we no homes for the poor ? 


Near us ever are the poor, 
They are nearer than we think ; 
We but stand upon the brink 
Whence we push them; and their fall 
Shakes the mansion and the hall, 
We are very near the poor. 


Askjwe how to bless the poor? 
Build them houses not anmeet 
To be tred by human feet— 
Give them homes, and blessings thus 
Shall run swift from them to us— 
From the homes we give the poor. 


The Reconciliation—Sin Or Evil. 


No Idea is more common among the’ vari- 


ous peoples of the Earth than that man is a 
sinner—a wrong doer, and that his status, as 
a wrong doer, is consequent upon some lapse, 
or fall on the part of primitive man. And 
whether this lapse be explained by the Chris- 
tian tradition of a first sin by the first pair, 
or whether it be predicated upon the souls de- 
scent into a body of matter, is of small account. 
The fact remains, that humanity recognizes 
the existence of Evil, and its origin through 
some kind of lapse or fall Closely connected 
with this are the notions that God is op- 
posed to Sin, and will punish the unholy vio- 
lator of his law. For Sin is supposed to be 
such violation. Now following out our pur- 
pose, we wish to disengage the Universal from 
the Special, free it from. the encumbrances 
of partial and imperfect expression, and so 
present it that all may see alike. And, as 
hinted above, we find the fact of Evil and the 
lapse of man to be Universal. As to its spec- 
ial character—as to the emotions of God re- 
specting it, and as to its remote, or ultimate 
consequences, we can find no common agree- 
ment. _Wecome here into the realm of the 
particular—unto the warring battle-ground of 
sectarian notions. 

Tf wo should press all parties for a defini- 
tion of the state of man as a sinner, consider- 
ed by, and of himself, they would all agree in 
this statement ; it is the alliance of the intel- 
lect with the appetites and passions, and the 
subjection of the spiritual instincts to the 
“control of the lower elements of humannature. 
All sectarians, to be sure, would wish to add 
their own explanations. But, whether they 
taught freewill, or necessity ; a moral taint, 
oy an ignorant mistake, they would admit 
that our definition correctly expressed man’s 
actual condition. Having gone thus far on a 
sure basis, we are prepared to advance a step 
farther. We have found Sin to consist in a 
dislocation of human attributes. We have 
found those dominant which ought to be sub- 
ject, and vice versa. But a careful analysis 
will yield us no superfluous appetite or passion 
in man. ‘They are all necessary, and hence, 
in themselves, are right, and not wrong. 
There is mal-adjustment as to control, and 
hence, the lower are too strong, the bigher too 
weak, The lower are a )auning fire, the 
smoke of which blinda tae eye of reason, and 
stupifies the moral sense. Or if the reason 
dimly, or clearly perceives; if, even the con- 
seience protests, the flood wave of passion 
sweeps all before it. There is not power to 
withstand the impetuous tide in its onward 
sweeD. 

All inquire, how came this fearful strength 
of passion? Whence this terrible momen- 
tum impelling to wrong doing? All the sub- 

` ordinate creatures are formed with their in- 
ternal propulsions ia harmony with the law 
of their highest happiness. How comes man, 
the highest—the being gifted with reason— 
with personality, to be the exception appa- 
rently tothe grand harmonic law? He can- 
not be in reality, and our philosophy of evil 
must be such as not to infringe upon absolute 
order.. The discords must be found so envir- 
onéd with orderly law as not to fault the per- 
fect wisdom of the infinite whole. We are 
referred back to the doctrine of laps or fall. 
But here we must not mistake. We must 
not be guilty of the terrible sophism of mak- 
ing sin the eauso; of itself as the theologians 
do. An act—a sinfol act of the first pair, 
they affirm, was the potent cause of the uni- 
versal strength of the lower nature, and the 
subjugation thereto of the higher. That is, 
a sinful act first creates a sinful state, and 
then this sinful state produces all the sub- 
sequent acts of sin. Sin causes sin. But 
when we press the question, how could the 
first act oceur, without the confessed necessi- 
ties of sinful conditions, we find theologians 
ina terrible turmoil. They agree. They 
can’t explain. They write, preach and dis- 
pute, but find no way in which it would be 
possible for a sinless. being to commis sin 
without a pre-existent sinful disposition, The- 
thing is impossible. There must he some af- 
fection or passion leading in the direetion of 
an act, or the will to perform it is impossible. 
To toil against all the appetites, passions or 
affections, is what no man, angelor God eyer 
did, or could do, @onsequently the lapse 
was not a fall from uprightness by a volunta- 
ry act. And qs we find the effects mostly in 
the sensibilities, and not directly in the in- 
tellect, that being the passive faculty of the 
human soul, we must search for the cause in 
the light of that fact. In the animals, in- 
stinct leads them without failure to secure 
the means of happiness adapted to their na- 
ture. How isitwithman? -He has instinct, 
but it does not guide him, except in the most 
limited matters. What is his guide? 


Lwellup withinhim. The strife begins, in the 


tes famous saying, Cogito ergo Sum, I think, 
‘therefore, Z am, is most certainly an idealistic 


‘character, The Idealist, postulating his 
‘philosophy on the J, may say, I am, therefore 


‘Tshall be. The affirmation of the present 


Reason, he assumes. Is it sure? Far 
from it. He perpetually mistakes. He is 
resistlessly impelled to seek happiness, but he 
mects with repeated failure through his ig- 
norance. 


What does history teach as to his past his- 
tory? Has he been more knowing in the 
past than the present? No, butinstead, the 
farther back we trace him, the moro ignorant 
we find him. There must have been a period 
when he possessed comparatively no reason— 
when he was a creature of pure instinct. The 
individual man, in his progress, is a type of 
the race. He is first only an instinctive ani- 
mal, Reason is born after a while in the 
child, but is very imperfect, and as a consc- 
quence sad mistakes are made, and severe 
suffering ensues. So man once lived on the 
plane of instinct. Reasonwas bornin him. 
He attempted to live by his new light, but 


diseased conditions of the appetites, and 
they, in their wild unrest, pushed man into 
allmanner of excessive physical manifesta- 
tion. Thus naturally came the present còn- 
ditions of disorder. They are inevitable, but 
contain the elements of their own rectifica- 
tion, for the intellect is compelled to learn. 
It sees where it mistakes and slowly through 


knowledge, which serves the coming genera- 
tions, without their being obliged to suffer as 
did the former ones. Thus wrong conditions 
in time, will rectify themselves. The laps 
was from the innocence, and ignorance of in- 
stinctive life to an imperfect rationality. Very 
beautifully is this presented in the old Semi- 
tic Traditions. The man and the woman are 
placed in a Paradise. They are ignorant of 
good and evil, could not distinguish one from 
theother. But they grow. Intellectual eon- 
sciousness is struggling for birth. This is 
represented as a temptation of the Serpent— 
the Serpent was the universal symbol of wis- 
dom in the East. 


The impulse to learn was irresistable. The 
Serpent sugceeded—they began to live by in- 
telligence They had been naked and yet 
not ashamed—the condition of instinctive in- 
nocence. Their birth into conscious knowl- 
edge like all births was with pain and sorrow. 
Thus the lapse becomes comprehensible, and 
does not offend our reason, or our moral sense. 
Sin is no less an evilto man, no less to be 
depreeated, or striven against, and no less 
joy will be experienced when the spiritual. af- 
fections rule, with this interpretation than 
with any of the many theological schemes. 
The great advantage of itis, that it opens 
up a reasonable method for heman_ salvation, 
itis the becoming wise. Various. forms of 
evil are lamented now, but such is the igno- 


rance as to their causes that no successful way 
has been found to stay their tide. 


More knowledge is demanded, but. more, 
much more, sorrow must afflict man before 
he will fully learn the way of life and peace. 
The common notions, which the majority en- 
tertain respecting the nature of sin, prevent 
them from learning its true nature, or becom- 
ing free therefrom. 

To complete our view of the matter, we 
must go one step farther. The birth of the 
Spiritual consciousness in man, follows that 
of the intelleet. Intelligence would never 
give the sense of wrong, wise or foolish would 
be its final decision. 

But the evolution or birth of the Spiritual 
consciousness, at once produces a total change 
in man’s internal States. He realizes him- 
self to be an entirely different being from 
before. He feels she antagonism between a 
life of sense, and the inner and: higher na- 
ture he has first discovered. Aspiration for 
the good—the true and the beautiful now 


strongest sense, he sees himself to be naked, 
and seeks for a covering. Divinely reealling 
the innocence of childhood, the imdellect, un- 
der the impulse of the Spiritual sense, con- 
cludes that to have been a condition of 
Spiritual purity, and laments the lapse. It 
frantically bewaile the strength of passion, 
and is jealous of knowledge, vehemently 
calling upom God for help and deliverance. — 


But relief is vainly sought in such ways. As] 
'wehaye seen, it is only by the slow accumu- 


lations of knowledge, that the great salva- 
tion can be wrought out for man, Through 
that alone can our phidosophy, here stated, 
be comprehended, aad its teachings heeded. 
Those whose eyes ane opened will see. The 
blind will, for a time, remain in their blind- 
ness, meanwhile be-dawbing themselves in va- 
rious ditches wherein they will stumble. 


The Inftuence of Philosophical Sys tems 
upon Religious Opinions, 


IDEALISM. 


We have already in these articles,, noticed 
that the Ideal Philosophy commenced with 
the Consciousness, or, as it is sometimes 
phrased, with the ego—the I. Emits logical 
processes,it begins at the top and works down, 
or at the center and works ont, itis deductive 
in method, rather than inductive; in a 
word it is philosophie imstead of scientific. 
It is not proposed here, to:make any exhaust- 
ive statement of Idealism, even if we were 
able, but to present, as we have done in the 
case of sensationalism, some of its influences 
upon religious opinions, and also to justify 
our assextions by appropriate reference to the 
teachings of the philosophy itself. Des Car- 


axiom, and involves many more of a kindred 


I have been. And again; I am, therefore, 


necessarily involve the past and the future. 
It begins with thought. Cogito, in other 
words with consciousness. But in conscious- 
ness is found, what? Why, thinking, and the 
thinker, the I. And as I, the I, think, and 
think of thinking of thought—-as 1 am self- 
conscious by virtue of thought, or thinking of 
self, I afirm the I to be something distinct 
from sense ôr sense attributes. Iaffirm the I 
—the me, the self—the personality, to be 
spirit. And also that the attributes and 
functions of spirit are to be known only in the 
consciousness. All history, all dogmas, are 
only so many more or less perfect views of the 
consciousness, and are valuable only as they 


made sad blunders. These blunders produced’ 


painful experience, accumulates a body of 


approximate towards accuracy of outline. 
Spirit is the sphere of causation. In the cen- 
ter of consciousness is enthroned the Will—the 
essence and crown of Personality—the source 
of all notions of cause or power. 


With this brief view, we sco at a glance, 
that the first and greatest influence of this phi- 
losophy upon religious notions will be the posi- 
tion and character it assignsto man. He is 
made the measure, and the measurer of all 
things. All that can be known of God, is 
what is deduced from the attributes of the I. 
So called miracles, offered in proof of a Divine 
Existence, are an impertinence to the idealist. 


Man is greater than all accidents, and if 


man himself does not reveal a God, ‘tis vain 
to look elsewhere for the evidence; for if it 
is not in the greatest it cannot be 
found in the less, certainly not in the least. 
The divine Being is thus brought down 


man is seen to be divine. Every man isa 


ism. 


But as we have no right to force on per- 
sons inferences which they reject, and think 
they see a way to avoid, we simply say, that 


the logical result of Idealism is panthcism, 


and, that history shows it to have practitally 
led to thatresult. So far as religious opin- 


ions are summed up in the symbols or creeds, 
including sin, atonement, reconciliation ete., 


they are all solved by this philosophy, as suc- 
cessive phases of the consciousness. All 
men pass through them, with more or less 
clearness. But they are all subjective phe- 
nomena, andso far-as they are crystalized, in 
outward symbols, it is merely the I, project- 
ing its own condition so as to make it scem- 
ingly a real objectivity, which, however, it is 
not. In some temperments, Idealism leads 
to mysticism. Also to Monasticism, for as the 
body is phenomenal, or possibly only the deg- 
radation or lapse of spirit, it will be held in 
light esteem, ang the food of the soul, knowl- 
edge, will be the chief pursuit. But the in- 
telligent thinker can carry out the application 
for himself to any extent desirable. We 
have shown what we proposed, viz; that 
Philosophical systems powerfully modify re- 


ligious opinions. 
——____>—____—_ 
THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF SILENCE. 


What touches the most deeply a man’s heart, 
Ay, and a lover's 1—’Tis the silent proofs,— 

Not the loud-spokem words,—that testify 

A true heart's beautiful and faithful love; 

The dead ,—their lips are silent,—yct they speak 
With a loud voice ! their eyes are shut and sealed, 
And yet behold us ! mildly smiles their face,— 
And we, we weep to look upon that smile, 
Which a dead loyed one leaves us as a proof 
How gladly she would still have lived for us t 
And yet how gladly she had died, that so 

She thus might say: ** F loved thee unto death !”’ 
Then reverence the holy eloquent 

Silence of the sun and earth and every heart ! 
For everything most noble and most fair 

Js still, and ehiefly when unuttered, works 

With heavenly might unutterable things ! 
—Eaopold Sehefer—Layman's Breviary. 


Conversations of A. Bronson Alcott, 


At this present writing, Feb 12th, Mr. 


Alcott is in our city, and has slready given 


several conversations. But lest our readers, 


some of them at least, should be ignorant of 
Mr. Alcott, we will explain. He is the 
friend and townsman of Emerson, and be- 


longs to the old town of Concord, Mass. 
where the war of the Revolution began, . In 


this town some of the most brilliant lights 


of modern Philosophy and literature haye 


flourished. Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne 


and Alcott are among the first class stars in 
the constellation of American genius. Mr. 


Aleott is, in the jbest sense of the term, a 
philosopher—a lover of wisdom, and what is 


better, if possible, is a lover of humanity; 
and earnestly aspires to make other men as 
wise or wiser than himself. He is not exact- 
ly that type of a philosopher, however, which 


many picture—a man who dreams incompre- 
hensible things, and presents them in unin- 
telligible sentences. _ Since the days of Socra- 
tes, probably no man has spoken to the peo- 
ple, whose speech was more readily compre- 
hended by the common mind thanhis. He 
uses pure Anglo-Saxon, and like his neighbor 
Emerson, seems to have an abhorrence of 


adjectives. His nouns are mostly undressed. 


He is now on a tour through the west, hold- 
ing conversations with those, who- wish to 


commune upon‘the greattopics involved in 


human progress. His seventy years, sit 
lightly on him, though his locks aro few and 


white The reader wishes to know.about the 
conyersations. Well, fancy yourself seated 
in a parlor, filled with a company of men and 


women of almost all shades of opinion, and 


you have the material for the most of these 
conversations. A tall white haired, beneyo- 
lent looking gentleman enters and takes a 
seat in the best position to be seen and heard 
of all. It is Mr. Alcott. In an easy, agree- 
able matter he opens the conversation by an- 
nouncing the topic, and spending more or less 
time in his explanation\of the same. Is any 
point not clear in the mind of any one, he 
asks a question, which is immediately answer- 
ed, and perhaps, in true yankee style, for 
Mr. A. is a yankee, heasks questions in turn. 
The true teacher can often instruct his pupils 
more by his askings than by his answers. He 
brings out into form, what existsin chaos in 


to man. In a true sense, is man, for 


divine incarnation. There is a christ born 
everytime a child is ushered into being, for 
therein Divinity is incarnated. Idealists are 
usually called pantheists. We should con- 
clude this to be a natural result of the philo- 
sophy,and history attests it as fact. Still, by 
many, the charge is repelled, and they strang- 
ly affirm personality of Deity. But it is no 
such personality as the sensationalist dreams 
of. Itisno man-God, ‘‘seated on a throne 
high and lifted up.” It is no God revealed 
in a book, or in supposed mechanical adjust- 
ments ota material Universe. Assaid aboye, 
God is found in the consciousness—in thought 
and will. Consequently we find all we can 
know of Deity in the spiritual attributes of 
our own personality. What we term the 
universe, is only phenomenal—the reality is 
God—Spirit. So exceedingly difficult is it to 
state the ideas on this subject, if not to con- 
ceive them, no wonder that theologians: class 
all idealists as pathiests, nor, that very large- 
ly they are so. It seemsthe natural inference 
from the fundamental principles. When you 
have asserted absolute oneness, that matter is 
phenomenal—is the ultimate, or descension of 
spirit, it is difficult if not impossible, to re- 
sist the seeming logical inference of panthe- 


their minds, thereby. Thus questions, an- 
swer and exposition go on till time expires, 
and the people go home wiser, better, and de- 
lighted with their acquisitions. He never 
seems to be at fault. Whether the question 
involve the most intricate problems of meta- 
physics, or the most knotty point in theology, 
or the character, or writings of anauthor, he 


is entirely at home. 


As we have said, his speech is clear, so 
clear that philosophy seems not so ab- 
struse to people after hearing Mr. Alcott as 
before. The platform or pulpit is not his 
forte, though occasionally he occupies them. 
It is in the parlor, with the magnetism of 
congenial conversation, where his rare power 
is manifested. This style, free from the 
wranglings of debate, with its striving for 
the mastery, has been our ideal of teaching 
for years. We hope many more, capable of 


such work, will soon enter upon it. A vast 
number of such missionaries are needed at 


the present, and would be welcomed every- 
where, provided they came with the requisite 
eredentials—capability for the work, An- 
other Margaret Fuller is wanted at the pres- 
ent time, to complement Mr. Alcott. Should 
any one wish to know more of Mr. A, and 
his family, we advise them to buy “Little 
Women,” a work by his daughter, which 
has already reached a sale of 45,000 copies, 
and has paid the author five thousand dollars. 


For the Present Age. 


What Is Woman’s Sphere ? 


BY MRS. L. 0. WILLIAMS. 


Old fogies have preached from our earliest 
childhood, ‘Love Ged and keep his com- 


do the making and baking, patch-work and 
mopping.” ‘Obey us, your husbands, and 
stay at home, for you are women.’’ But be- 
hold ‘‘old things are passing away and all 
things are becoming new.” We have lived 
out our baby dresses, and now require larger 
and longer ones, to make room for ‘our new 
desires, which reach beyond these cramped 
quarters. And just now, when men and wo- 
men too are so fearfully afraid we shall be- 
come un-sphered, I will pass a few remarks 
upon the subject. Allmen were not created 
alike in thought or aspiration; nor were all 
women. 

All men are not barbers, tailors,cooks or but- 
lers. Butitis generally supposed that all wo- 
men are to be dress-makers, cooks, laundress 


“a lady.” We do not presume to say that 
many women can not do justice to any one or 
two of these positions, but we do say that 
any one woman, to filla position where all 


do it at the expense of all intellectual culture. 


is any particular sphere for woman, any more 


than there should be for men. Woman’s 


tastes and talents adapt her for different po- 


sitions and attainments. Some men and wo- | its profound depths than had the birds to the | wo Capital Required. Not One Cent to 


men are by nature teachers, some are farmers, 
tailors, etc., ete ; and it is the most absurd 
of all things to suppose that woman will stay 
content in a position which she despises, or 
will do eredit thereto. Hence so many “‘un- 
natural mothers ;’’ henceso many home hells, 
where fathers and mothers are trying to force 
themselves to live in an unloving union to 
rear the offspring of their loneless crime. 
How many women are out of their sphere, 
and vainly striving to content themselves with 
ashes for bread, while their inner souls are 
pining for the sphere for which their natures 
fit them. 

Our kitchens are filled with girls who pine 
for the author’s pen ; our shops with those 
who ply the needle, who yet could grace the 
palace, or give the softest shadings with the 
painter’s brush. Women, coarse and ugly, 
look with scorn upon their peers in calico, 
because by some man’s dishonesty, they hap- 


There are principles or causes which belong 
to society, of which men and women are 
parts. We have been reeciving all which the 
laws of our land has given, and all which the 
Bible affords. And we feel that our liberty 
has come just as fast as we could use it. We 
do not look tothe ballot as being the instan- 
taneous purifier or educator of women, or 
revolution in polities or society, though | we 
hail the equality which will place in our pow- 
er a voice in the law making, and administer- 
ing of justice. “Woman can not occupy po- 
sitions for which nature did not design her, 
norcan she Occupy positions for which she 
has not a natural taste, until she is prepared 
for the same by a thorough education. This 
will take time and wealth, and so longas the 
present treadmill existence of domestic 
drudgery, force her to unremitting house- 
hold labor, she cannot expect to attain any 
degree of culture in literature,art, or science. 
Until women unloose the chains of fashion, 
whose links are festering into their flesh ; 
until we lay off the useless nothings, which 
are stealing the golden moments one by one, 
and fill them with study and toil, we shall be 
nonentities, with no sphere: but the one of 
clinging to some man, and demanding of him 
that which we should be able to earn by the 
sweat of our own brows- 

We do not feel that only those women who 
are married, or those whe have reared their 
families, are the only ones who are to fill po- 
sitions of trust, and seats ef honor. We do 
not think women were made to take the entire 
burden of the domestic nest under their 
wing. Sheis to sit only part of the time in 
dominion, the father the remainder. He is 
just as competent to darn the stockings, 
rock and feed the baby, sew buttons on his 


shirts; yes, and make them too, if he only | p 


develops himself to it, and should be forced 
to doit, providing woman will exert herself 
to be something and dosomething in the out- 
er world. We are for equal-rights equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, just remuneration for la- 
bor given to womaæ for what she earns, as 
wellas man. Give us human rights, and we 
will find our spheres for ourselves, and ask no 
more of God, or teacher of languages to dic- 
tate in the matter or mark the ling. 


From the Revolution. 


The Moral Aspect. 


BY MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 


To one who will look below the surface, 
much more is in the reforms of the day than 
at first appears. Around us is the ery of 
materialism, ‘The world is coming to 
nought.” <‘ Crime is on the inerease.””— 
‘Selfishness is the one impulse of action.” 
“ Deception everywhere prevails.” But as 
much truth as the world apparently sees in 
these operations, the thinker looks below 
the surface froth to find for all things a spirit- 
ual origin. a 

Every outbreak of crime has a moral as- 
pect. Every concerted move among men has 
a moral aspect. The nation learned that the 
war of rebellion was waged for an idea.— 
Ideas rule the world, but that war, as grand 
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ty in the soul of any human being was then 


assailed ; the idea of control over any one’s |. TONE, Pure, Sweet, Deep, Rich, Powerful, 


conscience received a blow. Authority is the 
bane of theearth; between that and freedom 
of will isa war as desperate as the battle 
fought between the archangel Michael and 
the powers of darkness. Twenty years ago 
the woman movement seemed destined to drag 
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the rebellion hastened it on until now, we day 
by day see its growth. Many at first saw in 
it but discontented matrons, and disappointed 
maids; now they see justice and needs.— 
From the agitators they look beyond, to their 
claims. Nowhere has this been more appar- 
ent than at Washington this winter. ‘The 
grand secretions of our reform have there 
loomed up in men’s .eyes, as a something 
which fills the. whole horizon. Turn as men 
will, they cannot get beyond it; it has as- 
pects, no longer looked upon as the cry of 
reckless discontent ; it is found to be a ques- 


mandments.” «Take care of the babies ;”’| tion of morality—a question of not only | The Leading Literary Paper of the West 


bread and virtue—not only of culture and 
mental health—but a question of morality for 


to one-half the world. The body is the tem- 
ple of the living soul, and undue restraint of 
the one bears on the welfare of the other.— 
Though ’tis not for the body we chiefly work, 
yet reforms pass through a material, before 
the moral stage. When, from ridicule, men 
reach reason, then has a grand step been 
taken. 

Congress in session, Washington is the 
heart of the country. Toit pours the tribu- 
taries from all other parts of the body politie, 
and from it goes laws, benificent or baleful, 
to the extremests shores. Our recent three 
days convention there not only had the most 
attentive audience from the fashionable and 
the political: world alike, but a committee 


for Woman. 


It needs neither historian nor prophetto| FY ERY LADY 
proclaim the present standing of this: reform 
in the eyes of the nation. It has been lifted 
y F 7 from distrust jinto a necessity; it has been 
these varied duties devolve upon her, must | found to beʻa question of that justice which 
underlies all law, and which existed prior to 
As society is to-day, we do not believe there}any government. Its claims are recognized | E V E R Y YOUNG MAN 
as moral needs for both woman and the na- 
tion. The skim of sensational reports with 
which the metropolitan journals delight to 


amuse their readers, has no more relation to 


lake, where, in Lalla Rooke, it is said, 


They dip their wings, and upward soar, 
And leave it tranquil as before. 


The dress, and manners, and beauty, and 
bearing of its advocates, are but the froth on 
the surface, haying no real relation to the 
question. Sensational journalism, and the 
just presentation of truths, are as wide apart 
as Heaven and Hades. 

Slavery forced for itself a nearing at the 
cannon’s mouth, and only when its grasp was 
on the nation’s life did the world at large see 
it was not a question of dollars and cents thus 
presented before them, but one of justice 
and morality. But beyond even the ques- 
tion of black slavery lay even a deeper moral 
question in the subjection of woman; for 
this spreads over a wider surface, sinks deep- 
er into national life, and upon it is built, not 
only the physical well-being of the whole 
race of man, but the intellectual progress of 
humanity, and the moral life of every indi- 
vidual being. For reasons before stated, we 
look upon Washington as the conscience of 


to needs, and from this standpoint we diseern 
the real progress of the reform. Let the friends 
everywhere rejoice and take new faith, for 
we are now before the world a recognized 
moral power, and the end is sure. 


GEO W. WINSLOW & CO’S 
STEAM 


MARBLE 


WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1848 
Shop on Portage Street, Opposite Union Hall, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Having a Steam Engine, and machinery for sand- 
rubbing, sawing, and high-polishing Marble, we are 
prepared to do work better, and afford it cheaper than 
any dealers not having such facilities. A good sup 
ply of the best kinds of American and Italian Marble, 
kept on hand. MARBLE MANTLES furnished te 
order; likewise, MONUMENTS of various sizes ana 
styles, and Heap Sronezs of all descriptions. 

We do not “make beld to say that my HEQUAL 
can’t be found, because they don’t come HoveER,’’ 
but we Do claim that bad shaped letters, bad punctu- 
ation, bad grammar and worse spelling, are not com- 
mon on work done at our shop; and we pronounce 
the marble agent’s story that we have “‘ gone out of 
the business,” and our “wagon will not be seen 
around any more,’ maliciously false. 
38-tf GEO. W. WINSLOW & CO. 


Dr HeESLADE;: 
CLAIRVOYANT, 


AND 
J. SIMMONS 


P of Jackson, are now logated at Kalamazoo. 


OFFICE-- S, Side Main St., near Burdick, 


DR. SLADE'’S Clairvoyant ability and past experience 
as a Practioner enables him to successfully examine and 


han witli name and age. 
Examination fee, with written Diagnosis to Patients, $2; 
which is credited to remedies where treatment is desired, 


lainly. 
All intters pertaining to business should be directed to 
: J. SIMMONS, 


Kalamazoo, 


„oj vin mor, oot tint or al eo ess 
BLOOMINCTON, ILL. NURSERY. 


19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Greenhouses! 
Largest, best stock and shipping facilities. APPLE, 
Dutchees, Transcendent, Hislop 1,2 and 3 years. APPLE 
ROOT-GRAFTS, choice, including above. 
ROOT-GRAFTS, Pear, Plum, Cherry, SEEDS, Apple, 
Pear, &c., WILDGOOSE, Miner, Lombard, Plums, EVER 
GREENS. ROSES, 1000, $100. Dahlias, Gladilous, Tube- 
rose, GREENHOUSE, BEDDING PLANTS, Send 10 


ts for Catalogues. 
Pe eee F. K. PHQNIX 


both men and women, and of simple justice | WHO WILL TAKE IT? 


from its body had a most respectful and pe “The claim for Home must be made with remittance. 
r : tentive hearing before a joint committee of 
maids nursery maids, house-keepers, hostess, and | both Houses, on the one subject of Suffrage 


A. ©. Wortley, 


rescribe for Patients at a distance by receiving lock of 


i w 
CORRESPONDENTS will please write their address Wo want Agents to canvane very City, Towa, Village 


TERMS, s0 liberal as to place them within the reach of all. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted for Five Years. 


Price Lists sent free by mail to any address. Liberal inducements offered to desirable Agents. 


Manufactory and Warerooms: 
Nos. 96 and 98 Miami Avenue, near Gratiot Street, 


GRANVILLE WOOD, 


4, 4; SIMMONS, DETROIT, MICH. EEA 
Si 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CHANCE. THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
eee Run by Chicago time, 15 minutes slower than Detroit tim 
TRAINS WESTWARD. : 


STATIONS. Mai DayExp)Dex AcEvg ir 


FREE FOR ONE. YEAR, 


Detroit. dep. 
Ypsilanti 
Ann Arbor 
Jackson 
Marshall 
BattleCreek 
Kalamazoo 
Niles 

Mich City 


The Western Home k 
Isa large first-class literary periodical of sixty-four col- 
mpasi a on paper 28. by 42 inches, sixteen pages, ex- 
tended quarto. : > ; r 
Each number contains several choice stories, soul- 
stirring poetry, original contributions, from the ablest 
writers in America. Correspondence, Youug People’e 
Department, Wit and Humor, News, Reviews, ete., 
Also a discourse by America’s most gifted preacher, 
HENRY Warp - BEECHER, HARRIET BEECHER Stowe, 
ROBERT COLLYER, GEO. P. Upron, Mary E, HOFFMAN. 


Dex Ac.| Mail |DayExp|At 5) Ng’tExp 
STATIONS. A P, s =p >s 7 


=- -— -— 


Emy L. Warung, and other distinguished writers, are m Ta are aS 
regular contributors. Chicago. 4:00 5:00 i H 
hé only Publication west of New York which employs | Mich City 6:22 7.25 Fe shan aad 
the best -m as gorse earn 23. een on tha potest | NLC 7:52 9.00) 11.25 8:35] A M12:40 
e organ of no sect or par i] z 200)" E 
moray while itis infused with the life, spirit and ‘efvasity Kalamazoo] ai ASNE Petis 1.08) £ 11:0125] 5 13 2:25 
of this teeming, progressive age. Marshall . fo anara 12.50}. 2:35 3:53 
It is sucH A PAPER that we are now prepared to offer àsa Jackson d 2.15 $:43| AML. 1.00 6:15 
FREE GIFT for one year, to all new subscribers to the Pres- | an Arbor (A.M 7:45 cons caine ee 
ENT gar tole we grea eS a = par Ypsilanti 8:10 (onl G8 “Ss jagger 
vance. is is a rare opportunity whic. } ; $ : : : 
AcE will no doubt duly appreciate. Hand in yoursubscrip- | Detroit. 9:25 5.50f> 6:20 8:40 8:20 
ons atonce and secure the Western Home for a year. DETROIT AND MILW AUKEE R AIRO AD. 
. 
DORUS M. FOX, Supt. TRAINS WESTWARD. ai 
STATIONS Express. MAIL, Accom. Night Mixed 
WANTED t PER OM: sleepy Car. 
Detroit....... 8.20A.m.| 9.00 a.m.| 3.40 pP.m.| 9000-P. m. 
Pontiac,...... 9.50 10.30 5.00 10.55 
. Holly ... 10.40 + |1140, 6. i oe M 
To know that she can get a Owosso b HS x 05 
First-Class Sewing Machine, a $60 Gold Watch, Sobne ‘ 
or a Knitting Machine, for Four Days light, | Muir... 
honorable labor andagreeable work, Tonia... Sees. 
in her own Town, And Grand Rapida: i 
Grand Haven g.i0 i.. 6.80 


TRAINS EASTWARD 


, STATIONS.. | Accom: 


Or old'man, if smart, can get a Forty Dollar, Coin 
Silver Elgin Watch, for Two Days’ 
Work. Or, if preferred, 


$10.00 A.DAY> CASH! 


To either Man or Woman. 


Grand Haven. | 
Nunica. ......].. 
-Gtand Rapids}... 
n as 5 oss 


be Invested. 
A SURE THING, 
And no risk whatever. One or two chances in each 
town, according to size. Send for particulars at once and 


name two good references, 
2 Address STODDARD & PARKHURST, 
v2-27tf @hieago. TH. 


Holly... 


Detroit. . 112.820 
Detroit, Dec., 1869. THOS. BELL, Gen’) Supt. 


Uy Detroit ec 4869- gil. ew THOR BELE Gen aapt. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. 


(Kalamazoo Division.) 


: GOING NORTH, 
Leave White Pigeon, 2:10 A. m., 6:007. m., 4:45P. 4., 9:00 
A. M., 9:00 A. M. 
Arrive Three Rivers, 2:46 a. m., 6:40 p. m., 6:40 pi, m.,10:40 
a, m., 10:40 a. m. 
Arrive at Kalamazvo, 4:85 a. m., 8:10 p. m., 1345 p. m., 1:98 


Kalamazoo. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


JEWELRY! 


American Waltham and Elgin 


WATCHES! 


STERLING, ELECTRO-PLATE. 
COIN, HOLLOW & FLAT 


Sut vER-WARE 


a. m. 
Arrive at Allegan, 6:15 a. m., 9:38 p. m., 10:20am., 4:40 


p. m. 
Arrive at Grand Rapids, 18:15 a. ni., 11:15 “pi tij 1:00p. m., 
8:00 p. m. é 


; GOING SOUTH. 
Leave Grand Rapids, 6:15 a. m., 6.00 piim., 7:40 p. m., 1:48 
p+ m., 6:00 a. m. 
Arrive at AÑcgan, 7:52,a:m., 10:20am. | 9:33 pom., 4:40 
roe at Kalamazoo, 9:10 a.m.:. 10:55 p. m,,.7:20p, m.p 
1:45 p. m. Laiy E 
AE, at Three Rivers, 10:40 a.m., 12:30, aym.,10:00 p. m. 
:15 p. m. > : 
Arrive at White Pigeon, 11:20 a. m.,1:10 a. m., 11;00p. m., 
7:00 p. m. é i A, 


THE. PRESENT, AGE: 


A Weekly Journal, 


pen to have money to buy decorations for ies i ae aA pom pea Ae BRIDAL-GIFTS, DEVOTED a0 Se ya ate E fora 
their miserable bodies. We often hear wo-| hoth of which bear weight on the political | CLOCKS, JEWELRY, ALL THLE REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS OF TUN 
men condemning men for our undeveloped | conscience, the Woman movement has been | BRONZES, CUTLERY, i ADVOCATED: ane 
condition mentally and socially. But for baptized gh e : a ae Am stion of she PARIAN, FANCY GOODS, yt Nii M. AES, Pirre ref Aaaa 
our part, we feel that the injustice which has Ae mala ‘inpore ia al $ disioi. FORKS, j SPOON 8, &o., &e, Sins, Wareox, iras, gi A. Hono, Dee exon, Da. 
wrung the tears of blood from orphans and| When Washington moves, we may rest sure Corner Main and Burdick Sts., we 4 Eee renee Correepending BANG dle does 
widows, has not all been caused by men. | it is because the country is enlightented as | 49-1y. KALAMAZOO z) i a Roridont Balers mil be, aristaa bea lerapeorps or 


Terms of Subscription, $2. a Year, 
SIX MONTHS $1 THREE MONTHS, 60 Cents. 
g INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. i 
BT SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE -@a 


We lave arranged with the publishers of 
the following named papers and periodicals, 
so as to enable us to make the following very 
liberal offers and thus accommodate all classes 
of our readers. Will our agents please call 
attention to the advantages of clubbing with 
the Present Ace for any of the following : 
Present Aor and Lyceum Banner .... J, 4+. $2.50 

Er dv Aunnaetat, £8 
yt oe Bagat oe, NA 506.00 


i a tt- MeOy nh ax ’ 
“ Woes “EHO GRINS c54 Enaaak 5.00 


SENT FREE! 


M. KEEFE, SON & 00S 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


GARDEN for 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing this 
new and valuable work, free of charge, should address im- 
mediately to M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO, Ellwanger & Bar- 
ry’ Block, Rochester, N. ¥, 14Junel 70 


85 NEW Music! Y7. 


Subscribers to Peters’ Musical Monthly arerecetving all the 
latest and best Music by Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, Frey, Keller, 
Bishop, etc,, at less than one cent per page. It is tssuéd on 
the first of every month, is printed on fine white pa r, from 
full-size music plates, aud contains over $5 worth of our latest 
and best music in every number. 

Single numbers, 30 cents ; $3 year. Back numbers sup- 
pled. Vol. IV, from July to December, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of $1.50, 

. L. PETERS, music Publisher 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Geroymnen and Teachers supplied at $2: 


oo 


offer as a premium, and will send to all’ who 
subscribe for the Ace and Independent, and 
remit us $4, postage paid, a copy of Ritchie’s 
splendid steel engraving of Grant and Colfax, 
(the price of which is $2 each.) ‘In ether 
words, for every new name you may send 
us and $4—we will send the Present Aes and 
the Independent one year, and also. both of 
these popular engravings, worth inthe print 
stores $4. ee 

We think these liberal offers, and the efforts- 
we are making to make the Present Aam 
the best spiritual paper in the world, will in- 
duce all our present readers to go to work and 
secure for us at least one copy each. 

For particulars as to Harper’s publications, 
we refer our readers to notices of the Maga- 
zine, Bazar and Weekly, found on fourth 
page. RSID 

In addition to above inducements, let it be 
remembered that for every new subscriber for 
one year, on receipt of $2, we send us a pre- 
mium when claimed at time’of remittance, for 
one year, the. Western Heme,'sa monthly 
magazine. published in Chicago. See ‘adyer- 


tisement on third page. 
All communications should be addressed to 


COL. D. M: FOX, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, 
Herb, Tree, Shrub and Ever- 
green Seeds, With directions for 
culture, prepaid by mail. The 
most compliete and judicious 
assortment in the country.— 
Agents wanted. 


25 Sorts of cither for $1.00; prepaid by mail, Also Small 
Fruits, Plants, Bulbs, all the new Potatoes, &., prepaid by 
mail. 4Jbs. Early Rose Potato, prepaid, for $1.00. Ceno- 
ver’s Colossal Asparagus, $3 per 100; $25 per 1000, prepaid. 
New hardy fragrant everblooming conte: Honeysuckle, 50 
cents each, prepaid. True Cape Cod Cranberry, for upland 
or lowland culture, $1.00 per 100, prepaid, with directions. 
Priced Catalogue to any address, gratis; also trade list.— 
Seeds on Commission, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Ware- | 
house, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842. 20mo4 


To distribute Pack- 
GENTS WANTED ste 
§ OAD’S GALVANIC OIL and CA- 


THARTIC SRRUP! 

We have purchased the right and title of 
Manufacturing and Vending of the above named 
Preparations, which have had a very extensive 
local reputation, and new. intend to introduce 

them to the public on a mere extended scale, by a some- 
hat new but very popular plan, viz: PACKAGE SYSTEM. 


and County in this State and deposit one package of the 


above remedies with every family and collect the same | space.| 1 wk | 2 wks| 1 mo | 3mo/|/6mo |1 oa 
when due. ii oyeijnE . 
Goods sold only to and by Canvassing Agents. 
Asat farniahod miih any amount of goods. 1 8q. $1 00 $1 50 $2 50| $5 st $8.90 $15 00 
o capital required. Tio 
No oa pequived for goods until sold. Q 50) 2.00! 360) 800) 15,00! 25 08 
Also AGENTS Wanwrep to sell the CREAM OF LILIES ME a Aabi aia ae 
—the most popular of all toilet articles—for Beautifying Sue 2 00} 3 00) 5 00} 12 00) 20°00) 4000 
he COMPLEXION, removing FRECKLES, SUNBURN, PIMPLES, | eee 
&e. It is handsomely put up and is well adapted to be |. x% col. 5 00| 7 00| 10 00| 25 00 45 00 80 00 
sold by ey Fer pe Every young Lady will have it. © LGD Se 
-| Sold on anvassin, ents. : 
Those out of, or wis ing light and profitable employ-| % “ 8 00) £0 00| 15 00| 40 00| 75 00)160 60 
ment, Male or Female should address STONEROAD & —|—— | anana 
CO., 46 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa., for particulars and Pri- 1“ 15 00| 20 00) 80 00| 7500/150 00)250 00 


vate Circular with Instructions to Agents. 


